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OLD POINT COMFORT, VIRGINIA. 

The accompanying picture was drawn express- 
ly for the Pictorial, by Mr. Kilburn, and repre- 
sents Old Point Comfort, at the mouth of the 
James River, Virginia. This is a famous water- 
ing-place, in Elizabeth county, 12 miles north of 
Norfolk, at the entrance of Hampton Roads. 
The defence here is Fort Munroe. The beach in 
the vicinity affords every facility for bathing. 
The lighthouse exhibits a fixed light, and is 50 
feet above the sea. James River is the largest of 
the rivers which have their course entirely within 
the State of Virginia. It is formed by the junc- 
tion of the Jackson and Cowpasture Rivers, fif- 
teen miles below Covington, on the border 
between Alleghany and Botecourt counties. 
Flowing first southeast through the mountains of 
Central Virginia, it is joined by the Calfpasture 
River from the left, at the base of the Blue Ridge, 
through which it forces a passage about fifteen 
miles northeast of the Peaks of Otter. It then 
flows southeast, passes by Lynchburg, and, at 
the southern extremity of Amherst county, 
changes its course to the northeast. Below 
Scottsville its general direction is east-southeast. 
After passing by Richmond, where the channel 
is divided by numerous islands, and the river de- 
scends over rocky rapids about six miles in 


extent, it gradually expands into an estuary of - 


several miles in width, and flows into the south 
extremity of Chesapeake Bay, between Wil- 
loughby Point and Old Point Comfort. The 
whole length, exclusive of the branches, is about 
four hundred and fifty miles. The tide ascends 
to Richmond, about one hundred and fifty miles 
from the sea. It is navigable for vessels of 130 
tons to the port of Richmond, from which point 


the James River and Kanawha Canal has been 
constructed along the upper part of the river. 
James River passes through a fertile and popu- 
lous country, and is an important channel of 
trade. The chief towns on its banks are Rich- 
mond, Lynchburg, Scottsville, Manchester and 
Buchanan. Much of the scenery on this river is 
of a highly picturesque and interesting character. 
Thirty-two miles from its mouth are the ruins of 
Jamestown, the oldest English settlement in the 
United States. As we wander among its shat- 
tered fortifications, and the graves of the colo- 
nists, the memories of the olden times come 
thronging thickly back upon us. Let us recall 
some of the facts connected with the history of 
the “Old Dominion.” The present name of the 
State was conferred by Sir Walter Raleigh, in 


_ compliment to the maiden queen, by whom, in 


1584,—nearly three centuries ago—he had been 
empowered “to search for remote heathen lands 
not inhabited by Christian people,” and to have 
and hold, in fee simple, all the soil within 200 
leagues of any places which should become, 
within six years, the fixed residences of his com- 
panions, the crown reserving to itself one-fifth 
part of the precious metals that might be ob- 
tained. Under this commission, two ships, com- 
manded by Amidas and Barlow, arrived in 
America in July, 1584. These men landed at 
Roanoke, and took possession of the country for 
the crown of England. The next year a com- 
pany of 107 adventurers, under Sir Richard 
Grenville, came over to Virginia, and fixed their 
residence on the islands of Roanoke. The set- 
tlers were left here under the command of Mr. 
Lane. It appears that these persons, by ram- 
bling into the country without due caution, or 
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provoking the Indians by their lawless conduct, 
many of them were killed by the natives, while 
others perished by want. The survivors were 
taken to England, the next year, by Sir Francis 
Drake. Ina fortnight, however, after they had 
departed, Sir Richard Grenville arrived with pro- 
visions, and an additional number of colonists. 
Not finding the former colonists, he left a few of 
his people, and returned to England. A third 
expedition, in 1587, went out under Mr. White, 
with 115 persons, who were left at Roanoke. 
Three years had elapsed before Governor White 
arrived ‘vith supplies and an additional number 
of colonists. Upon their arrival they found 
no Englishmen, and it was evident they had 
been slain by the savages, or perished by 
hunger. The last adventurers returned dis- 
heartened, and all further attempts to establish » 
colony at that time were laid aside. Under the~| 
author#y of the first patent, Captain Christopher 
Newport was sent out by the London Company, 
with a number of adventurers, who entered 
Chesapeake Bay after a voyage of four months 
—-sailed into the Powhattan or James River, and 
landed 150 colonists, who began a plantation at 
Jamefjown. Newport returned to England, and 
the rt year carried 120 persons, with supplies 
of pf®visions. In 1609, Sir George Somers and 
Sir Thomas Gates, with 500 adventurers, sailed 
for Virgifia, and finding the colony reduced by 
sickness and want, they resolved to abandon the 
country, and actually sailed for England But 
meeting the next day Lord Delaware with fresh 
supplies, they returned, and established the first 
permanent English Colony in North America. 
Virginia affords a fine field for the exploration 


of artists, and one, we may remark, which has 


never been fully developed, though many striking 
features have been reproduced on canvass,— 
among others, the Natural Bridge, so well de- 
scribed in the ‘‘ Notes on Virginia.” Among 
other striking spectacles is the “‘ Falling Spring,” 
in the county of Augusta, where the water de- 
scends perpendicularly, from a height said to be 
60 or 70 feet greater than that of the cataract of 
Niagara. The sheet of water, only 15 feet broad 
at its top, is divided in two or three places at the 
commencement of the fall, by the rock over 
which it passes, but is nowhere else interrupted 
till it reaches the valley immediately below. A 
person may pass dryshod between the base of the 
rock and the bottom of the fall. Another extra- 
ordinary scene is the wild and magnificent torrent 
at Harper’s Ferry, formed by the tumultuous 
rushing of the waters of the Potomac and the 
Shenandoah through a gorge in the Blue Ridge, 
where they meet, and after momentarily beating 
with tremendous force against the rocky and 
rugged sides of the mountains, pass rapidly 
away together on their journey to the ocean. 
Several very curious caverns are found in the 
hilly regions, the most noted of which are Madi- 
son’s Cave, on the north side of the Blue Ridge ; 
another in Frederick county,near the North Moun- 
tain, and the “Blowing Cave,” in one of the 
ridges of the Cumberland Mountain. The former 
of these has been the subject of much speculation 
with all philosophical visitors. A hill, 200 feet 
in height, rises perpendicularly from the margin 
of a branch of the Shenandoah River; one-third 
of the way down from the summit, the cave 
opens, branching in diverse directions, penetrates 
some 300 feet into the earth, and at two different 
points terminates in subterranean lakes. 
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[Written for Baliou’s Pictorial.] 


The Mystery of the Closet Door. 


BY GIACOMO 8S. CAMPANA. 

Tuer: is, or at least there was, in Paris, on 
the south side of the Seine, an inscription to this 
effect: “In this place dwelt Abelard and Ie- 
loise.” It was in sight of this spot that I first 
took lodgings in the great French metropolis, 
after a temporary sojourn at the Hotel de Wind- 
sor, then next neighbor to Meurice’s, in the Rue 
de Rivoli. Before I had been there a month, 
however, my landlady, in American parlance, 
‘busted up,” and I was obliged to emigrate. 
My next resting-p!ace was Place du Panthéon, 
numéro 3. It was recommended to me as a 
quiet spot, and ordinarily it is so; but at that 
particular juncture there was an immense cur- 
tiin hung up before the fronton of the Pantheon, 
and hundreds of individuals of the species gole- 
mouche used to assemble just beneath my win- 
dows to speculate about what was going on be- 
hind it. There was nothing there at all myste- 
rious, nothing but a sculptor or two engaged in 
carving the fronton of this beautiful building, 
which had been icft plain since its erection. But 
there are thousands of loafers in modern Lutetia 
who require only the most trifling excuse to as- 
semble together and be idle with all their might ; 
and such an excuse they found in that veil upon 
the front of the Pantheon. The consequence 
was, that what had heretofore been a very temple 
of Harpocrates, beeame now a Babel in minia- 
ture. For this and other reasons I soon evacu- 
ated these premises also, and made a flitting—as 
the Scotch say—to a large, semi dilapidated old 
mansion, built, French fashion, round a large 
court yard, in a very quiet street, not far from a 
very ill-named locality, the Barriére d’ Enfer. 

Very soon after my establishment in these new 
quarters, I was joined by an old friend and col- 
lege chum, named Eugene Clare. And this is 
perhaps as fitting a place as any to give the 
reader an introduction, brief though necessary, 
both to my companion and myself. Eugene, as 
his name signifies, was really well-born. In all 
aristocratic England there is not a better name, 
genealogically speaking, than that of Clare. One 
of William the Norman’s proudest barons was a 
De Clare, and to him my friend could trace his 
origin, though his family had been but common- 
ers for several centuries. Eugene’s grandfather, 
whose father was born in England, had some 
little of the pride of birth ; his father very little ; 
himself none at all—not one particle. He was 
a thorough republican in practice as well as in 
principle, and I verily believe that if he had hap- 
pened to “turn up” a Snooks or a Snigglefritz, 
it would not have disturbed his equanimity one 
jot. At college, Eugene and I had been insep- 
arable friends, but since we left it our paths had 
necessarily been different; for he was the only 
son of a rich Alabama planter, while I was— 
not the seventh but—the eleventh son of a Vir- 
ginia farmer, in moderate circumstances. His 
business in Paris was to enjoy himself; mine 
was chiefly comprised in that not particularly at- 
tractive exercise called “ walking the hospitals,” 
and the still less fascinating occupation of play- 
ing amateur butcher in the shambles of the cole 
de Médicine. A lodging in the neighborhood of 
the Rue d’ Enfer, and not far from the Barriére, 
was well suited to my purposes, but would hardly 
have been selected, as a matter of .choice, by 
most persons in Eugene’s position. He was re- 
solved that we should be together, however, and 
as the Chausgé d’ Antin or Quarticr des Champs 
Elysées were out of the question for me, he de- 
cided that the Pays Latin—the students’ quarter 
—would and did not suit him. 

The fact is, my friend’s tastes were, from 
choice and by nature, as quiet as mine were from 
necessity. After afew months spent in seeing 
the sights, he settled down into a regular fre- 
quenter of the public libraries, museums, picture 
galleries, ete., to which every respectable stran- 
ger is most hospitably welcomed, and became as 
steady and well-behaved as his exccllent mother 
or sister could have desired. About this time, 
like most young men, he set about fulfilling his 
“manifest destiny” by falling over head and 
ears in love with a very pretty girl whom he hap- 
pened to meet at one of the soirées of the Amer- 
ican minister, our present Secretary of State. 
She was French by birth, but of American pa- 
rentage, being the daughter of an American 
banker in Paris, then retired from business. Her 
mother had somewhat fancifully named her after 
her own native State, which was also that of Eu- 


gene. 


Alabama Masden was no Icss lovely in 
heart 2nd soul than in person; and that is saying 
a great deal, for her person was a most bew itch- 
ing one. She was not, to be sure. one of your 
pertect Grecian ideals, statuesque and finished 
She was simply a soft, tender, melt- 
ing, fair-haired, blue-eyed beauty, who wiled 
your heart away inscnsibly, instead of taking it 
by storm, or boldly demanding it. Alabama and 
Eugene were well suited to each other, and her 


ad unguem. 


parents were not averse to the match. Neither 
was it probable that his would obje.”. For «n-e, 


therefore, the Shakspearian maxira about the 
course of true love never running smooth was 
likely to be falsified. I became acquainted with 
the young lady and her family, of coirse. The 
mother and daughte> both pleased me greatly, 
but the old gentleman was not so much to my 
taste. All his talk was about money. He had 
handled the article so long that it seemed to have 
become incorporated in his very existence, and 
to constitute a part of himsc'f. 

Since his meeting with Alabama, Eugene’s 
habits had become much less retired than they 
had previously been. In many of the gay re- 
unions of the gayest of capitals he followed his 
mistress like her shadow. And Eugene Clare 
was not a man to frequent any sort of society 
without making his mark upon it. In «legance 
of person and gracefulness of manners, the 
American-bred youth was a match for any Euro- 
pean “//on” in all that vast menagerie. I saw 
but a single individual who was at all to be 
compared with him in these respects. This was 
a certain Count Waroski, said to be of Polish 
extraction and of noble birth, but recently from 
some Asiatic country, where he had been ina 
confidential position at the court of some Orien- 
tal potentate, and amassed riches to a fa§ulous 
extent. Such was all I had ever heard of his 
history. I had frequently seen him, and admired 
his magnificent physique, but had never been in- 
troduced to him, and knew only what “ common 
fame” said of him. His wealth was a tangible 
reality, and he spent it “ like a prince,’ or mther 
like a prodigal. There was something too uch 
of a gentlemanly ruffianism, if I may so tp it 
—a sort of “ dear corsair expression, half savage, 
half soft” about him; but he certainlygwas su- 
perbly handsome, and as graccful as a masculine 
human being could be. And yet it was a grace- 
fulness which always put me in mind of the 
Asiatic tiger, the lord of those jungles where he 
had so often roamed. To tell the real truth, I 
was continually fecling a sort of compunction 
for my causeless aversion to the man. It was 
the old story of “Doctor Fell” over again 
—a sort of instinct—for I knew no harm of him, 
and I certainly did not envy him anything so ut- 
terly beyond my reach as his wealth, or his good 
looks either. 

Eugene had not yet formally declared himself 
either to Alabama or her parents, but there was 
a tacit understanding that he was to do so as soon 
as he could hear from his own family in America, 
a letter from whom was daily expected. At this 
juncture I received a note from him one morning, 
as I was descending the steps of the Hotel Dicu. 
It was handed to me by a fellow student, who 
had met Eugene in the Rue de la Paix, in com- 
pany with two gentlemen. In a few pencilled 
words he informed me that he had been sudden- 
ly called into the country, and would not be back 
till the next day. I supposed it to be some 
pleasure-trip with Alabama, and thought no 
more of it. After attending another clinique, I 
returned to my lodgings, and remained there till 
near four o’clock. I was just going toa neigh- 
boring table d’ hote to get my dinner, when I re- 
ceived a second note urgently desiring my pres- 
ence at the office of Dr. Labat, a gentleman 
from whom I was receiving private instruction in 
one of the specialties of the profession—litho- 
trity. Hurrying off, without stopping to dine, I 
made all the speed I could to the opposite quar- 
ter of the town, the Faubourg Montmartre. 
There I found Dr. L. busy at his forge, perfect- 
ing the model of a new instrument. The mo- 
ment I saw the forge I thought of jorgery. 

“That’s just what the note is!” cried L 

Labat raised his mild, studious eyes to my 
face, agd probably thought I was a fit subject for 
Bedlam. I explained, and so did he, and the 
mutual explanation proved the rationality of the 
exclamation. The note was certainly a forgery, 
perhaps a stupid joke of one of my companions. 
I could not get away from the doctor without 
dining with him, and then I found it impossible 
to get away from his interesting conversation till 
a late hour of the night. 


Eugen? and I were joint occupants of a sit- 
ting-room, and in fact all oar apartments might 
be said to be incommon His goings and com- 
ings were consequently all known to me, and I 
was a good deal surprised when I found that he 
did not return the next day, nor send me any 
news of his whereabouts. On the morning of 
the day after that I began to grow uneasy, and 
went to Mr. Masden’s and to all his other places 
of resort to make inquiries, but could hear noth- 
ing of him anywhere. Neither the Masdens 
nor any of his acquaintances had seen him since 
Thad. The day passed, and still he came not. 
I , a seriously alarmed, and when yet 
ayother day elapsed without news of him, I ap- 
plied to the police After twenty four more 
anxious hours, I could only learn that a gentle- 
man answering the description I gave, a foreign- 
er, was scen on the first day of his absence at 
Versailles, in company with two others, who ap- 
peared to be Frenchmen. All who felt an inter- 
est in Eugene were now thoroughly aroused. I 
guaranteed a reimbursement of all expenses—a 
matter in which I thought Mr. Masden ought to 
have joined me—and the police were set to work 
with all possible diligence. Eugene’s banker 
offered a large reward for any intelligence by 
which he could be traced. Ail these efforts, 
however, were unavailing, nor could the slightest 
clue be obtained to the mystery which shrouded 
my poor friend’s disappearance. Weeks, months 
elapsed, and suspicion began to give way to 
something that was almost a certainty of foul 
play, assassination and death. Poor Allic, his 
almost betrothed, found it impossible to conceal 
her sufferings, and her mother was but little less 
affected. At length Eugene’s father, sister, and 
poor distracted mother arrived, and gold was 
lavished in a new and still more rigorous search. 
But it was allin vain. All our efforts tended 
but to make the mystery more hopelessly inscru- 
table. The student who gave me the note at the 
Hotel Dieu was the last one of his acquaintances 
who had seen him. We had left home together 
early on Tuesday morning, but soon parted, I on 
my way to the hospital, and he to visit a young 
American who lived in the Faubourg St. Honoré. 
He never reached him, however, and was scen 
but once more—in the Rue de la Paix. 

There were plenty of gallants ready and 
willing to take poor Eugene’s place as candidates 
for the heart and hand of the lovely Alabama. 
One of these, the Polish Apollo and Eastern Na- 
bob, Weroski, was evidently favored by Mr. 
Masden, whose fondness for money was a secret 
to nobody. Eugene was wealthy, but not a na- 
bob, nor even a millionnaire ; and it is probable 
that the old gentleman was well satisfied to ex- 
change him as prospective sonin-law for the 
@riental Croesus. Whether his extraordinary 
personal advantages had made any impression 
on the daughter I could not tell with certainty, 
but I hoped and believed they had not. Waroski, 
however, followed her like a shadow, and she 
was often seen in public, though I felt sure that 
her apparent gaiety was fictitious at bottom. 
This “long Pole,” as some of the Americans 
called him, was becoming absolutely insupport- 
able tome. I could not look at him with any 
degree of equanimity, and yet I had nothing 
against him but the vague suspicion that he 
might be in some way connected with my friend’s 
disappearance. 

Spring was now well advanced, and the beau- 
tiful pleasure grounds of Paris had donned their 
robes of brightest verdure. One day, as I was 
crossing the Garden of the Tuileries, I stopped 
awhile to rest beside the centenarian orange trees 
which constitute such an attractive feature of 
this delightful promenade. The peripatetic 
marchands and marchandes with which the French 
capital abounds, are generally excluded from the 
palace grounds, but a bright-eyed gipsey girl had 
by some means gained admission, with a little 
basket of gilt shells and other trumpery upon 
her arm. She offered me her wares, and assured 
me that they were “fortunes,” already written 
down by no less a person than Mademoiselle 
Lenormand herself. A little glittering casket, 
made of some many-grooved bivalve shell she 
assured me contained my destiny, and I would 
be a loser to an immense extent if I failed to se- 
cure it. Without looking at the things I mo- 
tioned her away, for I was in no hamor for 
trifling. She continued to hover about, howev- 
er, and watching her opportunity when no one 
was looking, she thrust the shell into my hand, 
and to my great surprise ran off without asking 
any pay. I was still more surprised when I 
glanced at the trinket and saw my own name 


upon it. Hastily springing up, I ran after the 
girl; but she had already mixed with the crowd 
in the great promenade, and was nowhere to be 
seen, though I threaded a'l the alleys, and ques- 
tioned the sentinels at the neighboring gates. 
After this unsuccessful perquisition, 1 returned 
to my seat and opened the mysterious cxsket. It 
contained a slip of paper on which these words 
were written : 


* Quand la porte toute seule s‘ouvrisa, 
Tout le charme s‘aneantira ;” 


which, “done into English,” might read as 
follows : 


* When the door of itself shall open, 
Then find the spell is broken 


On the back of the folded paper was written, A 
Monsieur, Monsicur Giacomo S. Campana, Paris, 

Isat for hours pondering upon this doggerel. 
Could it be a mere trick, a mystification? If so, 
it was certainly a very stupid one, and I could 
think of no one likely to be guilty of such folly, 
If not a silly jest, it must have a meaning. And 
what could the meaning be? There was nothing 
but the mystery of Eugene's disappearance to 
which it could refer. But supposing it did, I 
could see no possible significance the distich 
could have in connection therewith. After cudy- 
elling my brain a long time to no purpose, I 
finally gave it up as a piece of purposeless non- 
sense, in which the inventor himself could prob- 
ably have found no meaning. Still, however, the 
thing haunted me and troubled me. It would 
force its way into my thoughts in spite of me, 
With the hope of laying this ghost of an absurd- 
ity, I sought diligently for the gipsey girl from 
whom I received the shell. Ispent whole days 
in wandering about the places of public resort, 
but she was not to be found, and I felt pretty 
well persuaded that she had left Paris. 1 also 
applied to the police, but it was only to increase 
my perplexity. All the huckster women—gip- 
sies especially—were well known to them, but 
they assured me that no such girl as I described 
had ever “ peddled fortunes ” in Paris. 

Weeks and months flew by, and poor Eugene 
seemed to be forgotten by every one except my- 
self and his heart-broken parents and sister, who 
still lingered in the great city. I often visited 
them, and Colonel Clare came to my lodgings 
every day, and still his hopeless inquiry for news 
of his son had to be answered in the negative. 
My own sufferings were poignant enough, but 
those of this excellent family were a positive tor- 
ment to me. There was hardly any impossibility 
which I would not have attempted in order to re- 
lieve them. If anything could have consoled 
the grief-stricken parents it would have been 
their admirable daughter. Mary Clare was a 
treasure such as few parents on earth are blessed 
with. It may well be believed that my studies 
made but slow progress under such circumstan- 
ees. About the only thing I really did was to 
watch Waroski. To that business I attended 
most faithfully, but only with the barren result of 
convincing myself that the fellow, in some re- 
spects, at least, was a humbug. His wealth, to 
be sure, seemed real, and as long as that prestige 
remaincd to him, I had little expectation of 
making any one else a convert to my way of 
thinking in this respect. Of this, in fact, I had 
a practical demonstration. Having heard a re- 
port that the Polish nabob was to be married to 
Alabama Masden, I had the stupidity to go and 
see the old gentleman about it, and to impart to 
him my suspicion that the handsome Waroski 
was an impostor. The only effect, of course, 
was a very energetic recommendation to mind 
my own business. 

One night, soon afterwards, as I was returning 
to my lodgings, and but a short distance there- 
from, I was suddenly attacked by two men muf- 
fled in large cloaks. Their object seemed to be 
rather to capture than to assassinate me, and 
they were evidently very much afraid of making 
a noise. This caution on their part gave me the 
idea of making all the noise I could myself. I 
accordingly began to yell like a whipt negro, ex- 
erting myself to the full power of my lungs. 
Muttering deep curses, the foremost ruffian 
closed with me, and succeeded in throwing me 
down. I clutched his cravat, however, and drew 
him to the ground with me. He was a tall, 
powerful man, and had his face covered with a 
black mask. His companion soon camo up, and 
I would have fared badly if it had not been for 
my screeches, which had reached the ears of a 


squad of the mounted patrol in an adjoining 


street. The noise of their horses’ hoofs and the 


jingling of their accoutrements put my assailants 


to flight; but I had never relaxed my hold of 
the tall fellow’s neck, and it was only by pulling 
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out a knife that he forced me to release him. 
When I saw the cold steel flashing above me I 
thought it was time to let go, and did so. 
Though I expected a stab or-a gash for it, I 
could not resist the temptation of giving a tug at 
the villain’s mask. He was in too great a hurry 
or too fearful of detection to resent it, and fled 
like the wind; but not befure I had seen enough 
ot his face to convince me that he was no less a 
personage than the Asiatico-Polish nabob, Wa- 
roski. Springing to my feet, I gave chase, fol- 
lowed by the gend’armes. The fugitives had but 
afew yards start of us, and to my great joy I 
saw them turn into a cul-de-sac, or court without 
a thoroughfare. We felt sure of our men. The 
streets were not well lighted, but there was moon 
enough to render the rascals distinctly visible at 
a short distance, and all of us together filled up 
nearly the whole width of the court. Just as we 
were in the act of pouncing upon them, however, 
they disappeared, as if the earth had swallowed 
them up. We had seen no door open, but there 
was one immediately opposite to the place where 
they vanished, and having no doubt that they 
had entered it, the gend’armes burst it open. It 
was a wicket door alongside of a large porte co- 
chere, in the ordinary Parisian style, and gave 
admission to a court yard and house inhabited 
by an English family. The officers spread them- 
selves everywhere, but the only effect was to 
frighten Some ladies half to death, and to pro- 
duce a similar effect (exanimation) upon a portly 
specimen of the John Bull genus, by putting him 
in such a rage that he could neither see nor 
speak. Making the best apology I could, I 
managed to call off the “blood-hounds of the 
law,” and persuade them to put a little faith in 
the declaration of the porter—an honest one I 
verily believe—that “no one had entered or left 
the house for two hours,” that is, since his mas- 
tercame home. The next morning we returned 
and made a thorough examination of the prem- 
ives by daylight, but with no better success than 
before. The fellows had dodged us in some 
mysterious manner, which baflled the ingenuity 
of all the Parisian Vidocqs. 


The next evening I was sitting alone in the 
room where I had passed so many pleasant 
hours with the dear friend so strangely lost, pon- 
dering upon what use I should make of my 
discovery in relation to Waroski, when my at- 
tention was attracted to a somewhat curious 
movement in the door of a closet which had been 
used as a wardrobe. It was fastened by a button ; 
but I observed it, without any apparent cause, 
swinging slowly open. I shut it and turned the 
button. Ina short time it began to perform the 
same operation again; the button slowly turned 
into a vertical position, and the door swung open 
again. I now remembered that I had often seen 
that same closet door standing open a short time 
after I had carefully shut and buttoned it; but 
Thad never before happened actually to catch it 
in the self-aperient act—if I may use such an 
expression. My mind was dwelling with a sort 
of melancholy whimsicality upon this word, 
when an idea crossed it which made it bound 
like an India rubber ball. Strange that I had 
not thought of it before! Ilere was the very 
condition of the gipsey girl’s distich: “When 
the door of itself shall open, then you'll find the 
spell is broken.” A door had been opened of 
itself—what next? Was there really a meaning 
in the thing after all? Iwas very much in the 
condition of the drowning man who catches at 
straws, and [ resolved to do my best to investi- 
gate the thing, though I almost felt ashamed to 
treat with gravity so apparently silly a matter. 
I went to work at once. 

Having shut the closet door very carefully, I 
carefully watched its opening. The button was 
so fixed that it assumed a vertical position—per- 
pendicular to the floor—whenever it was left to 
itself. The door, too, when left to itself, unfast- 
ened, would swing open by its own gravity. 
Thus I found that the button had a constant ten- 
dency to unfasten itself by turning from a hori- 
zontal to a vertical position, and the door, too, 
had a tendency to come open as soon as it was 
released from the button. But this tendency 
alone had no power to turn the button and lib- 
crate the door. There must be some extrancous 
force to accomplish that. I watched very closely. 
In about three minutes the button began slowly 
to turn. It stopped, however, before it had 
turned quite enough, and the door was thus held 
for five minutes or more. It then began to move 
again, and in a second or two the door flew open. 
By very close watching, I could detect a very 
slight motion in the floor or wall, which, of 


course, was communicated to the button. Upon 
trial, I found that walking across the floor would 
produce the phenomenon in question. But I had 
been perfectly still, and while I was so the door 
had opened. Where did the motion come from ? 
After listening and watching for a long time, I 
fancied that the motion was accompanied by a 
very faint noise at the back of the closet. I en- 
tered it, and put my ear to the wall. After wait- 
ing some six or cight minutes I heard very 
plainly a sort of jarring sound, accompanied by 
the motion which had caused the door to open. 
This occurred at irregular intervals of from 
three to fifteen minu’es. In making this investi- 
gation, I noticed that the plastering which cov- 
ered the rest of the closet was wanting at the 
spot where I had been putting my ear to the 
wall, 

It had now grown so dark that I could see 
nothing in the closet. I procured a light and 
found that the wall at the back of the closet had 
been torn away, and somewhat hastily replaced 
by rough boards. A longing desire seized me to 
know what was on the other side of those boards. 
It was not at all likely that I would be repaid for 
my trouble; but I was determined to tear them 
away and have a look at the space beyond, and 
it possible discover the cause of the noise and 
the motion. “The gipsey’s doggerel, “Quand la 
porte toute seule s’ouvrira, ete.,” rang contin- 
ually in my ears, and helped to urge me on. I 
reflected, however, that the noise was doubtless 
caused by some human egency, and that the 
makers of it, whoever they might be, would not 
probably be very well pleased at my bursting in 
upon them. I therefore resolved to wait till the 
noise ceased, and consequently withdrew until 
about eleven o’clock. At that hour, however, the 
noise was still kept up, and it was not till after 
twelve that it ceased altogether. I then resolved 
to go to work. 


I had provided tools for the purpose, and went 
to work at once to rip off the boards where they 
had been joined to the laths at the back part of 
the closet. The nails were new, and the boards 
evidently put up within a year. In a few min- 
utes I had made an aperture wide enough to ad- 
mit my person. I then took a lamp and looked 
in. Ali I could see was a narrow space between 
two walls, and a staircase running both up and 
down as far as my vision extended. Though a 
little doubtful about the wisdom of the step, I 
determined to explore the staircase. It would 
have been more prudent to have procured assis- 
tance, but that could hardly be done at such an 
hour, and I was too much excited to wait. I 
therefore armed myself, and with a lamp and 
lantern anda box of matches, started on my 
expedition. 


I first ascended the stair, but my progress in , 


that direction was soon arrested by a strong 
oaken door, fastened by locks, bolts and bars. It 
would have been a work of much time and dif- 
ficulty to force this door. I did not attempt it, 
but retraced my steps, passed the closet, and 
sought the lower end of the staircase. It took a 
great many steps to reach it. Afier descending 
a considerable distance, inclining to the left, I 
came to a landing-place. From this started 
another flight, inclining to the right, which was 
longer than the first. At the bottom of this was 
another landing-place, and another flight, inclin- 
ing to the left again; and below that another, 
and another, and still another, until I began to 
think that somebody had been attempting to 
construct a staircase to the antipodes. All the 
steps were more or less shaky and dilapidated, 
and though there had evidently been an attempt 
made to steady them at the point where they 
passed my closet, there was still motion enough 
caused by passing feet to give rise to the phe- 
nomenon of the self-opening closet door, which 
probably took place every time that any one as- 
cended the stairs. 

At last I had apparently reached the end of 
my downward progress. Instead of a landing- 
place and another flight of steps, 1 came to a 
heavy door. It was locked, but the key was in 
the lock, and had no difficulty in turning it. 
This locking of the door on the outside gave me 
more confidence, for it looked as if the frequent- 
ers of the place must have lefc and gone up 
the stairs ; and as they had been engaged so late 
at night, they would not be likely to be afoot 
again very early in the morning. On the other 
side of the door I could see nothing but a long, 
dark passage, with walls of rude masonry. The 
air was damp and chilly, and a musty smell per- 
vaded it. It seemed to me like the entrance to 
atomb. I moved on, however, at a rapid pace, 


till I came to another door, also with a key in it. 
I passed through and found myself in a cavern, 
apparently of immense extent, a strange, wild, 
irregular excavation, supported by huge pillars 
of solid rock. It was dark and silent as the 
grave. I advanced cautiously a short distance, 
but a difficulty soon presented itself which 
caused me great annoyance. If IT went much 
further, how was I ever to get back again? In 
a subterranean labyrinth of such vast extent, 
with its hunglreds and perhaps thousands of gal- 
leries, and passages, and nooks, and recesses, 
and turnings and twistings, all irregular, but all 
having such a sameness of appearance as to be 
utterly ind@tinguishable one from the other by 
an unpractifMd eye, I must inevitably lose myself 
in a few mititee, and wander about most prob- 
ably till I starved to death. I stood for some 
time thinkgng over this matter, but the danger 
was too sef§ous and too certain to be encountered 
for so unc@#tain a benefit. It would be rushing 
with open Fes into the very jaws of destruction. 
Most relu*fintly, therefore, I retraced my steps, 
with the ‘ntention of applying to the police in 
the morning. 

I had passed the first door, and was in the act 
of locking it, when I happened to press one of 
my arms against my coat, and bring it in contact 
with scmething hard in the breast pocket. A 
thought suddenly flashed across my mind. What 
I felt was a small packet, containing some arti- 
cles which I had purchased in the course of the 
day, atid which I had afterwards forgotten. 
Among other things there were half a dozen 
spools of fine cotton. The moment I thought of 
these I resolved to return and continue my ex- 
plorations. I opened the door again, passed 
through, placed the key in the lock on the in- 
side, ‘astened one end of one of my spools of 
thread to it, and started confidently on my tour 
of discovery, “ paying out” my cotton clue as I 
advanced. 

I Sill not trouble the reader with a circumstan- 
tial Account of my progress. After some half an 
hour’s wandering, I reached a spot where there 
were more signs of the recent presence of human 
beings than I had yet seen. At length there 
arose before me a great pile of something of a 
whitish color, which, upon closer inspection, 
proved to be a mass of human bones. Thou- 
sands and thousands of skulls, and thigh-bones, 
and leg-bones, and arm bones were piled up in 
symmetrical heaps, looking as if it might be the 
charnel-house of half the globe. Passing these 
ghastly relics, I pursued my way through many 
a rugged vault and winding passage, until I be- 
gan to think of returning. I had to pick my way 
slowly and laboriously among the rubbish, and I 
felt quite fatigued. While I was reflecting upon 
the propriety of a farther prosecution of my ex- 
plorations, and not looking as closely to my feet 
as I ought to have done, I suddenly tumbled 
heels over head into a sort of pit or gully, extin- 
guished my light, and what was a still more seri- 
ous matter, broke my cord. On? of my ankles 
was injured by the fall, and gave me a good deal 
of pain. I scrambled up, however, and re-lit my 
lamp. Upon examining the cord I found that it 
had parted some considerable distance back, 
probably at a point where I had tied two ends 
together. My heart beat tumultuously as I asked 
myself the question, “Can I find the other 
piece?” Life and death probably hung upon 
the answer. I could not get out of the gully at 
the place where I fell in, but was obliged to move 
about till I could find a less abrupt declivity. 
When I got upon smoother ground again, I tried 
carefully to trace back my cord and find the 
main piece from which it had been broken. But 
all my efforts were fruitless. It had become so 
disarranged on the rugged floor of the cavern, 
that the two ends were hopelessly separated, and 
the recovery of the other piece impossible. 


This was a most serious misfortune. I was 
now a great distance from the place where I en- 
tered, and utterly lost in the vast subterranean 
labyrinth. A lingering death by starvation was 
staring mein the face. I was still wandering 
about and vainly searching for the lost line, 
when I thought I heard a noise coming from a 
distant quarter of the cavern. I stopped and 
listened. There undoubtedly was a sound, 
something like the regular working of machinery 
reverberating through the subterranean cham- 
bers. This re-excited my curiosity and renewed 
my energies. As I advanced in the direction of 
the noise, I found the difficulties of the way 
greatly multiplied. The path became more and 
more rugged, and obstacles of every sort in- 
creased as if they had been placed there on pur- 


pose. The noise, however, became gradually 
louder, and at last I saw a faint glimmering of 
light auead of me. I now thought it best to ex- 
tinguish my own lamp, and creep along as I best 
could with my lame ankle in the dark. After 
much trouble and pain, and mach stumbling and 
skinning of my fibular extremities, vulgarly 
termed shins, I found myself close beside a sort 
of rude enclosure, or rock built chamber, from 
the inside of which the noise and light both pro- 
ceeded. The former, however, had ceased just 
before [came up. Putting my eye to the chink 
through which the light found its way, I saw a 
sort of workshop and forge, and two men, one 
of whom was taking off a leather apron. From 
the appearance of the place I judged that a 
number of men had recently been at work there, 
and that these two had lingered behind for some 
special purpose. One of the men had his back 
turned towards me at first. In a minute or two, 
however, he turned round, and I at once recog- 
nized—Waroski. He was coarsely attired, and 
begrimed with the emanations from the forge ; 
but there was no possibility of mistaking him. 
In millions of men you would in vain seek the 
counterpart of Waroski the magnificent. 

This discovery greatly increased my interest in 
the scene before me, and heightened the chagrin 
I felt in not being able to hear, or rather to get 
the sense of the conversation going on between 
the two men. They were speaking earnestly and 
rapidly in the Italian language. If they had been 
speaking English or French I would probably 
have been able to make out most of what they 
said ; but at that time my knowledge of Italian 
was not so perfect as to enable me to gather the 
sense of a conversation so imperfectly heard as 
this was. Leaving my place of observation, I 
cautiously stole round to the door. It was par- 
tially open, but the speakers were at the opposite 
end of the apartment, and I could hear very lit- 
tle better than before. About half way between 
them and the door was a machine large enough 
to screen my person. Creeping noiselessly to 
the spot, I ensconced myself behind it, and then 
heard very distinctly the following words : 

“Then why not put him out of the way at 
once ?” 

It was the man with the apron who spoke. 

“Well,” replied Waroski, “it may come to 
that before long; but wise men never incur more 
risk than is needful. Do you think he knows 
what we are doing ?” 

«To be sure he does, unless he is an idiot. I 
said at first there was no need of blindfolding 
him when we took himin. He not only hears 
the machinery at work, but I believe he can hear 
us talking, when we speak very loud, as we 
sometimes do when you are not here, and we get 
into a quarrel. Happen what may, it will never 
do to let him go again—that you may depend 
upon. There is but one safe maxim in such 
cases, and that is, dead men tell no tales.’ ” 

As the man said this, with a horrible grin, he 
finished putting his things away and turned to- 
wards the door, Waroski accompanying him. I 
was in a state of grievous perplexity. There 
was the massive door close beside me, and from 
what I had heard I had not the least doubt that 
Eugene was on the other side of it. For who 
could the prisoner be but he? Who but Waros- 
ki could be interested in his abduction ? I could 
not think of leaving the place, even if the way 
had been clear, without at least making an effort ~ 
to communicate with him. But how would it be 
possible for me to get out again if I suffered 
them to lock me in and go away? That would 
be throwing away my last chance. They would 
then have two prisoners in place .of one, and I 
would have the melancholy consciousness of 
having destroyed myself at the same time that I 
made Eugene’s release, by my agency at least, 
impossible. Unfortunately, I was in that condi- 
tion, when, as has been said of women under 
certain circumstances, “to deliberate is to be 
lost.” Before I had time for a second thought, 
the men were between me and the door. It was 
already too late. They passed out, the heavy 
door swung to, chains and bars were put up, a 
ponderous key grated harshly in the lock, and I 
was immured in a dungeon which would vie with 
any “donjon keep” in medixval story—deep 
down in the bowels of the earth, beyond all 
reach of human sympathy or succor. 

Few will disbelieve me when I confess that I 
was not just as comfortable as I could have 
wished to be; but I had counted the cost before 
commencing the undertaking, and was deter- 
mined to put a bold face on the matter, happen 
what might. Lighting my lamp, I made a cur- 
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sory survey of the apartment. It was evidently 
a mint in miniature, a money-making shop, ca- 
pable of turning out perhaps a million francs a 
day, of first-rate bogus coinage. There was also 
every desirable facility for the production of 
counterfeit notes, of which there were scattered 
about admirably executed specimens, intended 
for circulation in almost every civilized country, 
my own being honored with more attentions of 
this sort than any other. Ina word, I saw be- 
fore me perhaps the most complete, the most ex- 
tensive, the most admirably appointed counter- 
feiting establi-hment that ever existed; and I 
had afterwards reason to know that the arrange- 
ments for putting this money into circulation 
were in no respect inferior to those for producing 
it. There was a large table in one corner where 
Waroski had been engaged in testing, prepara- 
tory to packing away, great glittering piles of 
napoleons, sovereigns, eagles, doubloons, ducats, 
johannes, moidores, pistoles, etc., all admirably 
executed—the best counterfeits by far that I had 
ever seen. Upon a desk were 
immense volumes containing 
specimens which must have in- 
cluded nearly every variety of 
paper money known to mankind. 
Here then was the oriental mine 
from which his excellency, Count 
Waroski, extracted his riches. I 
was well pleased with the infor- 
mation, slender as was the pros- 
ct of ever profiting by it. I 
ad suspected for some time that 
the nabob’s money was not hon- 
estly come by, though I had nev- 
er had any idea of its coming 
from a source like this. Look- 
ing at my watch, I found that it 
must be within less than an hour 
of daylight. If I was to be 
caught like a mouse in a trap 
(and I had no other thought, for 
even if I had been out of this 
prison I could not find my way 
out of the cavern), I was re- 
solved in the first place to make 
an effort to communicate with 
Eugene. The door I had seen 
was doubtless the entrance to 
his dungeon. I put my mouth 
to the great key-hole, and shout- 
ed with all my might the name 
of my friend. There was no 
answer. I tried it again. All 
was silent. Perhaps he was 
asleep. I dashed a rock against 
the door two or three times, and 
then shouted again. This time 
there came a response to my call 
in the shape of a faint and ap- 
arently far-off “‘ Who’s there ¢” 
hat was the place, sure enough. 
When he learned who it was that 
called him, the poor fellow was 
almost beside himself with min- 
gled joy and amazement. We 
had to strain our voices to a very 
high pitch, for there were be- 
tween us, as he informed me, 
two thick walls and massive 
doors, separated by a small 
chamber. One of my first ques- 
tions was the very important one 
whether he knew of any means 
of egress for either of us. He 
did not. He told me, however, 
that we had a good deal of time 
before us, as the counterfeiters 
neyer came to work till about 
noon. It now occurred to me 
for the first time, that Ihad been 
so stupidly remiss as to leave 
behind me no letter, no informa- 
tion, no clue whatever by which 
it could be known what had be- 
come of me. I bitterly regretted 
this on Eugene’s account no less 
than on my own. My reflections 
on this subject had kept me silent 
so long, that my fellow-prisoner 
shouted out to inquire what I 
was doing. I purposely mum- 
bled a reply which I knew he 
could not understand, and fol- 
lowed it up by inquiring how he 
had been inveigled into confine- 
ment. His reply was necessarily 


or silenced insome way. At all events, he 
solemnly asserted to me that Eugene had not re- 
turned, and a day or two after his disappearance 
he also was missing. I was told that he had 
gone to live in his native city of Berne ; for he 
was in reality what all Parisian porters are by 
courtesy—a Swiss. Significant as it appeared 
to me now, this incident had made aoimpression 
on me at the time. 
gine had seen no one but his jailor, who brought 
him a daily pittance of food, and knew nothing 
of Waroski’s being in any way connected with 
his abduction. 

I tried to comfort my poor friend as well as I 
could, but I found it a Gifficult to inspire 
him with a confidence which I was far from feel- 


ing myself. I could in factsee no possible means | 


of escaping from the trap into which I had 
semi voluntarily entered. All sorts of impractica- 
ble contrivances suggested themseljs, but as I 
was forced to abandon them one My one, the 
prospect grew darker and darker reme. I 


Since his confinement, Eu- 


no reason to anticipate a very friendly reception. 
It occurred to me that I might create a panic by 
suddenly leaping out upon them, revolver in 
hand, under cover of which I might escape. If 
there should not be more than two of them, how- 
ever, I was resolved to “show fight,” and take 
the chances. 

In the meantime I was slowly ascending in 
wey darkness, There was no glimmering of 
ight even from above. As I was quietly seat- 
ing royself, I felt a cloth, something like a large 
blanket, at the bottom of the basket. This Bug- 
gested a new line of operation. I Jay down in 
the bottom and covered myself up carefully. I 
thougbt it possible—barely possible—that I 
might in this way escape observation altogether. 
Making a little opening to peep through, I 
awaited the result. The time seemed very long 
—as if there was a mile of going up at the very 
least. The coolest of men are poor hands at 
measuring times and distances under such cir- 
cumstances. At last I could see a very faint glim- 
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ably a fragment of machinery. It is likely that 
the men knew it was there, and had no very 
definite idea cf it; consequently the addition 
which my body made to it was not particularly 
noticed. I did not stay to make many observa- 
tions, but left the place by a small door, which 
admitted me into a narrow, oblong court yard, 
with walls altogether too high to be scaled. 
There was no means of egress but the door cf 
the house to which the yard belonged. I opened 
it and entered. Fortunately there was no one 
there; and fortunately also I found myself in a 
passage leading through what the French call a 
rez-de-chaussée to an outer court-yard. This evi- 
dently communicated with the street by a porte- 
cochere and wicket gate or door, like other 
French houses. But these, of course, were fast- 
ened, and could only be opened by the porter, 
How was I to get through? There was one 
chance for me. A French porter.sees everybody 
who comes into the house, but not necessarily 
those who go out of it. In order to get out, you 
simply say as you pass the lodge, 
“ Le cordon, s’il vous plait—the 
string, if you please!’ There- 
upon, the porter, generally with- 
out thinking it worth while to 
look out of his window, pulls a 
string which unfastens the door, 
You then go out and shut it after 
you. Knowing this much of the 
manners and customs of Paris 
and putting my trust therein, 
advanced to the porter’s lodge 
and gave the notice, in an 
unconcerned and somewhat au- 
thoritative tone of voice. The 
undertaking was perfectly suc- 
cessful. The porter, a cobbler 
apparently, went on singing and 
hammering, and pulled the cord 
without showing himself. I 
walked out and shut the door 
very deliberately, using a very 
fair degree of speed, however, as 
soon as I was fairly off the 
premises. I found myself in an 
unknown locality, and was much 
puzzled to know what direction 
to take. Fortunately, a fiacre 
soon made its appearance. I 
jumped in, and paid the driver 
double fare and pour-boire to con- 
vey me with all possible speed to 
the prefecture of police. I af- 
terwards discovered that this 
coal-yard was in the immediate 
vicinity of the court where Wa- 
roski and his fellow-assassin had 
escaped from the night-patrol, 
doubtless through some secret 
fissure communicating with the 
subterranean regions from which 
I had ascended, and kept in 
readiness for such uses. On 
reaching the police office I ascer- 
tained that the counterfeiting and 
counterfeit count had 
n an object of suspicion for 
some time, though his extreme 
cunning and watchfulness had 
prevented any discovery of his 
real character. A plan was at 
once adopted for surprising him 
and his confederates, and taking 
them in the act. It would hardly 
do, as was at first proposed, to 
make a descent upon them in 
the basket which had served me 
so opportunely. Hearing it 
come down at an unusual hour 
(for what the customary hour 
was we had no means of know- 
ing), they would probably sus- 
pect something like the truth, 
and make their escape into some 
inaccessible recess of the cavern. 
We might have succeeded in 
capturing some of the men about 
the coal depot, but this would 
take time, and the least delay 


gene. At my suggestion, a de- 
tachment of the police accompa- 
nied me to my lodgings. Every- 


brief and compendious. Two 
individuals, of gentlemanly 
manners and *appearance, had 
accosted him, bearing a letter of 
introduction—a forgery no doubt 
—from a young friend of ours, 
a Gascon, then in Bordeaux. They were from 
that city, they said, visitors, anxious to sce the 
sights of Paris and its vicinity. They proposed 
a visit to Versailles. Eugene agreed to go, and 
wrote me the note which I received at the Hotel 
Dieu. They were wandering through the gi- 
gantic palatial picture-gallery, when one of them 
became suddenly ill, and in consequenee of this 
the whole party returned to Paris. 
I was not at home (having been called off by 
the note forged in Dr. Labat’s name), Eugene 
lit a cigar and was sitting half dozing in his 
chair, when he was suddenly seized, blind'olded, 
— and hurried off to the dungeon which 

e now occupied, being doubtless dragged 
through the place which 1 found newly boarded 
up in the back of our closet. The object in go- 
ing to Versailles was no doubt to deceive his 
friends, and put them ona wrong scent by in- 
ducing the belief that he had never returned to 
Paris. had seen no one about our lodgings 
but the porter, and he had, of course, been bribed 
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| was trying to keep down gloomy thoughts, and 


at the same time cheer my friend as much as pos- 


| sible by telling him the best story I could about 


Finding that | 


Alabama, when my attention was drawn to a 
singular noise in one corner of the room. Grasp- 
ing my lamp and my pistol, I turned in that di- 
rection, and saw a large basket, with a great 
rope attached to it, rising slowly from the floor. 
Like lightning the idea flashed across my mind 
that sonie persons .above were hoisting this bas- 
ket to the upper world, and that I might go up 
in it. It was now ascending more rapidly, and 
was nearly as high as my head; in another 
second the chance would be lost. Throwing my 
lamp and revolver into the basket, I sprang in 
afrer them. I caught the rope and clambered in 
with a good deal of difficulty. For a moment or 
two I feared lest the people above should have 
observed the jar given to the rope. They did 
not, however, or at least they showed no sign of 
it. But what was I to do when I réached the 
top? Coming from where I did, I had certainly 


mering of light above me, and soon afterwards 
the motion ceased. I saw a hand grasping the 
side of the basket. 

“How infernally heavy it is!” exclaimed a 
rough voice, with a Gallic oath. 

1 grasped my weapon tightly, for I fully ex- 
pected that there would be a speedy investigation 
of the cause of this unusual ponderousness. 
There was not, however. There were only two 
men, and they seemed to be in a great hurry. 
They left me and the basket where we had been 
and went away. 

lay perfectly still until the men’s footsteps 
became inaudible ; then, slowly uncovering my- 
self, I rose upright. I was in a large, dimly- 
lighted shed, under which large quantities of 
coal were piled. The empty basket in which I 
had ascended was evidently the means by which 
this fuel was transferred to the workshop and 
steam engine below. The hole was like a com- 
mon old fashioned well witha windlass. Beside 
me, in the basket, was a piece of cast-iron, prob- 


thing was just as I left it, show- 
ing that nobody had been there, 
and that Waroski and his com- 
panion had in all probability not 
left the cavern by the long stair- 
case, but by some other outlet. 
It was afterwards discovered that 
this secret stair led to a strong 
room above, where they were in 
the habit of storing away their counterfeit treas- 
ures. This place was only occasionally visited 
by them. There was, however, aman who lived 
in an apartment adjoining the treasury. The 
night before there had been a great quantity of 
coin, ete. carried up. Hence the noise, the shak- 
ing of the stairs, and the opening of the closet 
door. 

About 11 o’clock, A. M., I started with a 
squad of gend’armes, it being our determination 
to follow up, as far as possible, the cotton clue 
which I had left lying on the ground. We found 
no difficulty in doing this up to the point where 
I had fallen and broken it. There we were at 
fault. After some consultation, however, we 
tied a new string to the end of the old one, and 
pushed on, as nearly as we could guess, in the 
same direction. After advancing for some time, 


in rather a perplexed state of mind, we at length 
heard, to our great satisfaction, the distant noise 
behind us, how- 
Soon after- 


of the machine. It was away 
ever, and considerably to the left. 


might prove dangerous to Ku- ° 
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saw alight. We now felt assured of 
po It was that no alarm had been 
iven and no suspicion excited. The noise was 
so great that we could easily steal up to the door 
without being noticed. It was open, and we 
were on the inside of it before they took the 
alarm. There were five men at work. Waroski 
sat at a desk, appecentty engaged in affixing sig- 
natures to counterfeit bank-notes. Though his 
back was turned towards us, he was the first to 
notice our presence. For a moment he glared 
at us like a wild beast at bay, and then his scowl- 
ing glance settled upon me. I saw him doubling 
up his limbs like a tiger preparing for a spring. 
A stiletto flashed brightly in the torch-light, and 
with the words, “Dog of Yankee, this is your 
work!” he leaped upon me Though the light- 
ning’s flash could hardly be more rapid than his 
movements, I had time to dodge him. I watched 
his muscles like steel springs unbending, and at 
that instant I fell to the floor. He passed clean 
over my head, and fell headlong upon a rock, 
cutting a severe gash in his tem- 
le. Before he could rise I was 
upon him, and others speedil 
following, he was soon secured. 
The whole party showed fight, 
and one of our men had his 
cheek laid open by a knife. 
Happily, they had not time to 
reach their fire-arms, and we 
soon overpowered them. The 
next thing was to liberate Eu- 
gene. ‘This was speedily accom- 
lished. We found the keys of 
fis prison in the pockets of the 
fellow I had seen with Waroski, 
and had him out in a moment. 
My story is told. What followed 
may be left almost entirely to the 
reader’s imagination. aroski, 
who was no count, but a most 
magnificent scoundrel, found his 
appropriate position in the Bagne, 
or penal-gang at Toulon. He 
swore to make his escape for the 
sole purpose of being revenged 
on me, whom he had already 
twice attempted to assassinate. 
No third attempt has been made, 
and I think it likely that he is 
still a “ galley-slave,” as the in- 
mates of those prisons are still 
called, though there are no gal- 
leys for them to row in now-a- 
days. Soon after his capture, I 
called to inform Mr. Masden of 
what had happened. He was 
greatly troubled at the news of 
the rich count’s villany, and his 
wife and daughter as thoroughly 
tified. This was good news 
or Eugene, and the scream of 
delight with which the lovely 
Alabama received the announce- 
ment of his safety was better 
news still. The meeting of the 
lovers, of the lost son and 
brother with his parents and sis- 
ter, I will not attempt to de- 
scribe. A few more weeks of 
sorrow would have sent the poor 
mother to the grave. The gipsey 
girl, who had purposely kept out 
of sight, came forward and told 
us all she knew as soon as Wa- 
roski was captured. She was 
the sister of one of the tellows 
who had hoisted me up in the 
basket. She had long wished to 
get rid of the “ bonds of iniqui- 
ty” by which she was enslaved, 
but was afraid of Waroski’s ven- 
ce. From what she had 
eard among the counterfeiters, 
she had learned my intimacy 
with Eugene, with the circum- 
stances of whose captivity she 
was well acquainted. The room 
into which the self-moving closet 
door opened had formerly been 
in the possession of the gang, 
who in fact had access to perhaps 
one half of the houses in that 
quarter of Paris. She alone, 
however, had noticed this phe- 
nomenon, and she hoped that 
the knowledge of it might lead 
me to make such discoveries as 
would eventuate in Eugene’s 
liberation. In common with all 
Waroski’s agents, the poor girl 
sworn to reveal nothing, and 
she knew that speedy and terri- 
ble punishment would follow the breaking of 
this oath. The plan she adopted was not in her 
estimation a violation of the oath, though she 
hoped it would answer the purpose of a direct 
revelation. In order to present the distich unob- 
served, she had assumed, for that day only, the 
character of a huckster of fortunes. 

Alabama is now the wife of Eugene, and the 
mistress of a litfle paradise on the banks of the 
river her namesake. Mary Clare has become my 
wife. I need hardly add, in conclusion, that the 
subterranean workshop of Count Waroski was 
Situated in that famous excavation which under- 
lies so large a portion of the French capital— 
the Catacombs of Paris. 

One of the hardest trials of those who fall 
from affluence and honor to poverty and obscur- 
ity, is the discovery that the attachment of so 
many in whom they confided was a pretence, a 
mask to gain their own ends, or was a miserable 

wness. 


MANHOOD AND OLD AGE. 

We publish herewith the two beautiful designs 
by Johannot, which we promised in our last 
number, and which complete the artist’s allegor- 
ical series of the Life of Man. In the first of 
the two pictures we behold manhood, as shown 
in a warrior, the figure realizing Milton’s lines : 
“The starry helm unbuckled showed him prime 
in manhood where youth ends.” He has assumed 
the responsibilities and duties of a citizen. He 
is a husband and father, and now goes forth to 
battle in the cause of his country. * His wife and 
daughter are clinging to him, and bidding nim a 
tender farewell, but not seeking to detain him 
from his duty, while his son, who holds the hel- 
met, already catches a martial inspiration from 
his father’s bearing. In the second picture we 
are at the close of the career, the principal hait- 
ing-places of which the artist has shown us. We 
have seen the hopes of infancy, the sports and 
studies of youth, the serious duties of ripe age; 
we are now shown the consolations of old age, 
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the grandmother surrounded by grandchildren 
devoted to her service, the grandfather appearing 
sustained by the arm of his grandson; in the dis- 
tance, two old men, his contemporaries, seeking, 
as a last resort, amusement in cards. After this 
—eternity! Rabelais says in his Almanack, 
that “old age will be incurable this year, on ac- 
count of past years,” a sad epigram launched at 
human fragility and the brevity of life, if Heaven 
had not given us successors to perpetuate our 
memories. It is by this uninterrupted succession 
of beings, linked to each other, and united b 

the family ring, that our decline is compensated. 
In giving children to the future, we not only per- 
petuate ourselves in living images, but leave 
them, by education, by example and fame, a ray 
of our souls. They remain after us to continue 
our good or evil work; we have commenced a 
task which they will accomplish well or ill, ac- 
cording as we have formed our plans and trained 
up good or bad workmen. This thought must be 
conspicuous in human morality. It is desirable 


that each man should comprehend his responsi- 
bility to the future, and how he is the continua- 
tion of a social personality—which he must 
maintain honorably, and of which his sons will 
one day be the representatives. If we are deeply 
penetrated with the idea that we die not from 
among men, since we survive in our race, we 
shall better feel the necessity of regulating a long 
life, and of making an high or humble house a 
perpetuity of devotion and honor. All nations 
which cherish virtue are distinguished by respect 
for the aged.; they have always been regarded as 
the representatives of past centuries, to which we 
owe much, aad towards which we can only ac- 
quit ourselves, by our veneration for those of 
their offspring who survive. And these bending 
frames, ready to part from life, gre moreover a 
useful warning; they tell us not to trust in the 
eternity of gur strength and the duration of our 
; enjoyments, but to look beyond the horizons of 
| lite. Old men thus become at once the deputies 

of by-gone times, bringing their experience and 
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claiming our gratitude, and prophets of the fu- 
ture raising us to the most elevated views. But 
that old age may maintain this august character, 
it must be simple, noble and worthy of imitation. 
Our readers will remember the remark of Cato 
to a vicious old man: “ Friend, old age is ugly 
enough of itself; do not add to it the deformity 
of vice.” It is only in periods of national deca- 
dence that respect for gray hairs is extinguished, 
and that the strong man mocks or despises the 
weakness of age. It will be remembered that in 
the latter days of Greece, an old man appeared 
at the Olympic games without any one troubling 
himself to make room for him ; when he finally 
reached a bench occupied by the Lacedemonians, 
the latter rose respectfully. The old man ina 
voice of emotion exclaimed: “ All the Greeks 
know virtue, but only the Lacedemonians prac- 
tise it!” Inthe hurry and rush of the age, we 
should ever recognize in the aged those who have 
done their duty, and whose feebleness will soon 
be our own inheritance. 


CHINESE CUNNING. 

We were five Americans, who had purchased 
a mining claim in one of the midland mining 
districts of California, early in the summer of 
1853. We had some money, and therefore feel- 
ing pretty independent, concluded to set others to 
work instead of working ourselves ; a very com- 
mon practice among American miners. Human 
nature is the same the world over. With a little 
monéy in their pockets, California adventurers 
are quite as apt as other people to get a little 
above their business. The dirty part of mining 
is not at all acceptable, unless their finances com- 
pel them to do it. In opening a river claim, 
most of the dirty work comes first; and my 
companions and myself, acting according to the 
eter. gro of gentility, determined to keep our 
1ands as clean and respectable as possible, while 
we had money in our pockets, to enable us to use 
other people’s instead. We accordingly employed 
a gang of Chinamen that we found hovering in 
the vicinity, to open ourclaim. We were by no 
means confident that the enter- 
es would pay, although we 

new the soil would yield almost 
anywhere small amounts of gold. 
If the washings were poor, and 
gave no more than a dollar a 
head per diem, we knew that we 
could sell out to our Chinese 
friends for a quarter, perhaps a 
third of what our claim origi- 
nally cost. 

The Chinese miners, with 
a leader who understands Eng- 
lish, patrol the country in gangs, 
like Irishmen, ready for any 
speculation, no matter how 
small, that may chance to turn 
up. There were seven in the 
gang we employed. They were 
to work three days in opening 
our claim, for the sum of twenty 
dollars. The price seemed to be 
perfectly satisfactory, and they 
went to work apparently in good 
earnest. They loosened the soil 
here and there, and examining 
it very sagely, would shake their 
heads to indicate the deplorable 
absence of the precious metal. 
Thus passed a day. We kept a 
sharp watch over them, to hold 
in check their thieving propensi- 
ties. When night arrived, the 
leader approached us with a sor- 
rowful look, holding in his dirty 
hand a flew flaky scales of gold, 
and one insignificant little nug- 
get, the whole, perhaps, amount- 
ing in value to three dollars, and 
exclaimed, “Poor claim, poor 
claim ! he no pay to work !” 

We began to think so our- 
selves, and when at the close of 
the second day they greeted us 
with similar remarks as on the 
first, and even a less quantity of 
gold, most of our company be- 
gan to feel very much like selling 
out—if we could. We accosted 
the leader of the gang, and pro- 
posed to sell him our shares at a 
great sacrifice. 

“No good !” said Shang Foo, 
shaking his head with great grav- 
ity. “No pay.” . 
“ But you John China fellows 
can make almost anything pay, 
you know, where we Americans 
and Johnny Bulls would starve.” 

Shang Foo chuckled, jerked 
once or twice at his pig-tail, and 
desired to know what we would 
take. The claim cost us two 
hundred dollars in the aggregate ; 
forty dollars a head. We pro- 
posed, four of us, to take twenty 
dollars a-piece for our shares,— 
nothing less. 

“Too much—great sight too 
much. You say ten dollar? 
Give you five.” A Chinaman 
always hears incorrectly, if there 
is money to pay. 

“We said twenty,” I insisted. 
“Nothing short of that will an- 
swer our turn.” 

For a moment Shang Foo 

azed at me, apparently in per- 
ect amazement. 

“ Twen-tee-dollar! Me no 
give him ! he no pay ; Chinaman 
starve. Notwenty dollar! Give 


you ten.” 

At this offer he stuck immovable as a mule. 
After considerable haggling, we concluded it 
would perhaps be better course to let the shares 
go at ten dollars each. No sooner was the bar- 
gain closed and the money paid, than the “ Ce- 
lestials”? went to work in earnest. It was an 
earnestness that paid them handsomely, for the 
claim yielded twenty-eight hundred dollars with- 
in a month from the day of the purchase. 

While working for us—they had wit enough 
to perceive our “ greenness ”—the rascals had 
passed over the ground without stirring more 
than was necessary to discover the secret of rich 
deposits. Wherever there was but little gold 


they had worked most industriously ; and we had 
received the profits of their barren labor. It was 
a dear-bought experience, but by no means an 
unprofitable investmentin the end. It taught us 
a lesson which we did not easily forget, that a 
Chinaman’s cunning was fully equal to Yankee 
caution — Watchman and Reflector. 
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{Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
THE DOCTOR’S COURTSHIP. 
A STORY FOR WIFE-HUNTERS. 
IN TWO CHAPTERS. 


BY SUSAN HOLMES- BLAISDELL. 


CHAPTER I. 


“ ABIMELECH, I really wonder at your re- 
maining a bachelor at your time of life. You 
ought to have got married long ago !” 

It was not the first time when Doctor Abim- 
elech Gray sat down at his pleasant tea table with 
his sister that spring evening, that he had heard 
from her some such words as those above 
recorded, but somehow they had failed, hitherto, 
to make any fixed impression on his mind. For 
thirty-and five years life had been stepping along 
with an easy, quiet sort of way with him, and, 
not having married when he was a young man, 
he had forgotten to think about doing so, now 
that he was getting to be a middle-aged one, 
and so he had sub-ided, little by little, year by 
year, into confirmed bachelorhood. 

Miss Patty, however, was not quite so con- 
tented about it as he himself seemed to be. She 
was very fond cf young people; she was getting 
tired of sitting, a solitary woman, at the doctor’s 
table, pouring out his tea, and would have 
gladly relinquished her place there any day, for 
the sake of seeing some pretty and bright young 
face glancing, from day to day, through the 
staid and sober gloom of old maidhood and 
old-bachelorhood that prevailed in that quict old 
house. 

“ Abimelech, I really wish you’d get mar- 
ried!” said Miss Patty, with more than usual 
earnestness. 

Now it happened that the doctor’s mind was 
more than usually engaged that evening, and he 
was in a mood of decided abstraction over his 
first cup of tea, which was perhaps the very cir- 
ecumstance that had provoked Miss Patty’s at- 
tack; but the half-despairing emphasis of her 
words managed to attract his attention, neverthe- 
less, still only in a measure, at first. 

“Married, Patty ?” he said, inquiringly. 

“Yes, Abimelech! Now, Abimelech, will you 
give me your attention ?” 

“ Why, yes, certainly, Patty,” answered the 
doctor, with a sort of absent carnestness. 

Miss Patty’s tace was almost hopeless. Could 
she ever bring him to consider the matter thor- 
oughly and in earnest? But she made a last en- 
ergetic effort. 

“ Abimelech, I have told you before, that I 
wish you would get married.” 

“Yes, know, Patty. But why are you so 
anxious about it? Iam very comfortable as I 
am, and really, it is so long since I have thought 
of any such thing. Besides, I am getting in 
years now—at least I am no longer young—” 

“One of the very reasons you should marry,” 
broke in Miss Patty, not a little pleased with 
having at last managed to press the matter 
fairly upon his consideration ; “ you are getting 
in years, Abimelech, and so am I, and who do 
you suppose is going to take care of you and 
your house, and look after your comfort, when 
you need some one, and I’m too old to do it? 
You need a wife as much as ever any mortal man 
did in this world, and I do wish, Abimelech, 
you'd get one !” 

Miss Patty’s countenance was such a pattern 
of despairing earnestness, that the doctor was, for 
the first time, really aroused by it, to look seri- 
ously at the matter under discussion. 

“Well, Patty,” he said, thoughtfully, after a 
moment’s pause, “perhaps you are right. I 
don’t know, and I am not aware that I have any 
particular objections to marrying. But whom in 
the world should I marry ¢” 

Miss Patty’s countenance was brightening 
wonderfully. ‘ Well, there’s Susan Morton, 
now she’d make one of the very best wives you’d 
find in all Rockdale, I believe. She’s a smart 
girl, Abimelech—” 

A tremendous succession of strokes from the 
iron knocker at the hall door, interrupted Miss 
Patty just as she wa$ warming with her subject, 
and about to pronounce upon Susan Morton 
such convincing eulogies, that the doctor must 
give way utterly before them. And while the 
echo of that startling summons was yet ringing 
through the house, the voice of the messenger 
without was heard telling Hannah, the house- 
maid, that the doctor was “wanted immedi- 
ately.” And instantly the doctor was gone for 
his hat. 


“O dear, I knav it!’ almost groaned Miss 
Patty; “he’s sure to be called away just at the 
wrong time! But patient or no patient, he’s got 
to remember what I've told him,” and the good 
lady pursued her brether into the nall, catching 
his arm just as he was hastening away. 


“ Abimele¢h,” she said, impress‘vely, “ Abim- 


elech, don’t you forget what I’ve said to you 
about Susan Morton !” 

“No, I wont, Patty—I wont,” said the doctor 
hastily, and he was off. 

“But he will, though, as sure’s his name’s 
Abimelech Gray!” sighed Miss Patty, wofuliy, 
as she turned back into the sitting room, “he'll 
forget every Word about it. It’s just the way—I 
never saw such a man in my whol& life, never! 
I declare, it almost takes away my appetite, 
things do goon so. And to think that Susan 
Morton’s such a nice girl, now, and what a capi- 
tal wife she’d make him—and he never'd get 
another like her, if he tried Rockdale over. Vd 
set my heart on his having her! ‘There, I don’t 
want to eat a morsel. just finislg my cup of 
tea, and then have Hannah in to clear away the 
things.” 

Standing beside the lonely table, Miss Patty 
took the remainder of her tea, now, alas! cold as 
her own hopes, and after the table was cleared 
and set back, sat down to her lonely knitting- 
work, to meditate in sad solitude. 

But Miss Patty was mistaken. The doctor 
did not forget what she had said. Her anxiety 
had really impressed him, this time, with a sense 
of what indeed began to seem his duty. So, al- 
though the new case which he was called to at- 
tend, was one of some urgency, he managed to 
retain Miss Patty’s charge through it all, and, 
taking his quiet and solitary way homeward 


. . 
that evening, he considered the matter with 


himself. ‘ 

Very brief was that consideration. He did 
not by any means wish to marry—to tell the 
truth, he did not at all see the need of marrying, 
but then Patty was anxious that he should, and 
perhaps it was his duty. If he did not want a 
wife now, he might be glad of one, one of these 
days, perhaps—he did not know. At any rate, 
he would marry, and he might as well do’ it now 
as any time. Yes, he would set about it now, 
directly. He would go and see Susan Morton, 
as Patty had recommended. 

In short, Doctor Gray adopted the idea of 
marrying very much as he would have taken a 
dose of his own medicine, feeling sensible that 
he didn’t want it, but supposing that he needed 
it, and that it would be of benefit to him, and so 
making it all a matter of pure philosophy. 


That very evening he went to lecture, and 
waited on Susan Morton home. The next eve- 
ning he called on her at her father’s house, and 
on the following Sabbath walked home with her 
from church. In effect, he went courting as 
promptly and zealously as he would have trans- 
acted any other piece of business that must be 
transacted and could not be got over. 

Now, Squire Morton was a townsman and 
neighbor of the doctor, and a man whom he very 
much respected and esteemed, but whose house 
the doctor had never visited, except profession- 
ally, more than once or twice in the whole course 
of his practice. And with Susan, the squire’s 
daughter, he had never exchanged fifty words, to 
his recollection, or to her’s either, though Miss 
Patty herself was a visitor there, and Miss Mor- 
ton sometimes came to see Miss Patty; and 
though Miss Patty had favorably observed 
Susan (who was rather a pretty, and very sensible 
and good-hearted girl), and had secretly pro- 
posed to herself that she would make an excel- 
lent wife for her brother, the doctor. 

So that, when the doctor began to pay atten- 
tion to her so suddenly, so unexpectedly, and 
with such palpable intentions, Susan Morton was 
not a little astonished. And so were her father 
and mother, and so was young Mrs. Harry Mor- 
ton, Susan’s brother’s wife, whose home was with 
the old folks while Harry was gone to sea, cap- 
tain of a beautiful littke merchant-vessel, “The 
Dolphin.” And so was Miss Patty herself, who 
was, at the same time, no less rejoiced than as- 
tonished. She began to look forward now, in 
her daily thoughts, to the doctor’s marriage ; she 
went often over to Squire Morton’s, often con- 
trived ways and means to bring Susan over to 
see her, made, not a little proudly and osten- 
tatiously, a pet and favorite of Susan, and was 
so satisfied, so self-complacent, so smiling, and 
so important generally, that it was plain to all 
Rockdale—and all Rockdale was very much 
interested in the matter—that Miss Patty was 


glad enough that the doctor was courting Susan 
Morton. 

Concerning Susan herself, we have said she 
was astonished, but she was not by any means 
displeased, for there was not a girl in the town 
of Rockdale—not even Susan Morton—who 
would have slighted the doctor’s attentions. On 
the contrary, there were only too many of them 
who would have been secretly proud and de- 
lighted to receive them, only too many who en- 
vied Susan; for though Doctor Abimelech was 
an old bachelor on the shady side of forty, 
he was an excellent man, and a fine-looking man, 
and a noble hearted man, and a rich man, into 
the bargain; and the heart of any mama in 
Rockdale would have beat with natural pride 
and pleasure, and triumph, to have married her 
daughter to Doctor Abimelech Gray. 

Yet, even while Susan admitted to herself 
that she liked him well enough to feel some girl- 
ish gratification at her notice, she could not get 
over her perplexity at the suddenness of the 
thing. And the doctor continued his attentions 
with zeal and steadfastness, and she grew more 
and more perplexed, for his courtship had such 
a bu-iness like air—there was nothing in the least 
lover like in it—it was prosecuted in such a 
matter-of-fact way. 

But while she wondered and conjectured, he 
continued his attentions steadily and persever- 
ingly, and Susan, though she had not cared for 
him at first, began to find pleasure in his society, 
to experience, by degrees, something akin to ac- 
tual happiness, when he was near her, when he 
walked by her side, or sat with her in the old- 
fashioned family parlor at home. Yes, Susan 
liked the doctor—she did not say it to herself in 
so many words, but she knew it just as well as if 
she had. 

Meanwhile, Miss Patty was, at least, as often 
as once or twice a week at Squire Morton’s, hav- 
ing endless confidential and friendly chats with 
Mrs. Morton, the squire’s wife, and young Mrs. 
Harry, and making a pet of Susan, as usual. 

And it happened one day, that Miss Patty, in 
her overflow of rejoicing at the success of her 
generalship in the matter of the doctor’s court- 
ship, betrayed to young Mrs. Harry, during one 
of these confidential conversations, the share she 
had had in its commerfcement. And not a great 
while after, Mrs. Harry, while she was congratu- 
lating Susan on her matrimonial prospects (for 
the whole family were pleased that Susan was 
likely to become the doctor’s wife), chanced, 
without any intention on her own part, perhaps, 
to let full the substance of what Miss Patty had 
communicated to her. 

And thus Susan was suddenly supplied with 
the solution of the riddle that kad so long per- 
plexed her. Now Susan was naturally a girl of 
very proud, as well as of very warm feelings, and 
she had by this time learned to care for Doctor 
Gray better than she would have told, but there 
was, in all this, something that, as the old squire 
would have expressed it, decidedly “went agin 
the grain.” However, she said nothing, but 
kept her own counsel ; but there was a rod pre- 
paring for the doctor, calculated to teach him a 
lesson. And Doctor Gray, all this time, “ pur- 
sued the even tenor of his way,” going a courting 
regularly, his thoughts bent steadily and solely 
upon getting married as soon as possible, so 
that he never dreamed of such a thing as fall- 
ing in love. And so he never remarked that, 
all of a sudden, Susan began to grow unac- 
countably cool towards him, and to avoid him 
whenever she could. 

He never noticed it, though it happened just 
when he was on the pointof proposing. So that 
it was without the slightest misgiving that he as- 
sumed a favorable opportunity, when one eve- 
ning he found Susan alone in the parlor, to ask 
her if she would marry him. And Susan an- 
swered quietly, “ No,” that she would not. 

To say that the doctor was astonished and be- 
wildered, would be but fecbly to express the 
state of his mind. He had never dreamed of 
being refused. 

“Would Miss Morton give him her reason for 
this unexpected rejection ¢” 

“ Jtis this, Doctor Gray,” said Susan, quickly, 
and with a red blush growing on her check, “1 
do not wish to marry any man who asks me 
merely for the sake of getting a wife, nor one 
who is persuaded by others to propose to me. 
I prefer marrying one who cares for me for my 
own sake, and who asks me because he cares for 
me so.” 

The words came like a thunder bolt to the 
doctor’s ears. And before he bad recovered 


from their cffect, she was gone. What witch had 
been talking to Susan Morton? For that she 
had heard a great deal was evident. Her words 
still rung in his ears. “She did not wish to 
marry any man who asked her merely for the sake 
of getting a wife, nor one who was persuaded by 
othe rs to propose to her.’ Well, he had been seek. 
ing her thus—but who had told her? He had 
asked her, not because he wanted her for her own 
sake, not because he loved her, or had ever 
thought of doing so, but simply because he 
wanted a wife, and she had been suggested as 
the most eligible one among his circle of acquain- 
tance. He certainly had not considered, hith- 
erto, that there was anything reprehensible in the 
proceeding, but now that he looked at it, it did 
begin to seem reprehensible—very ; coming toa 
philosophical conclusion, he was not surprised 
that Susan had refused him; he supposed that 
she had done very rightly. And he took his hat 
and walked home, a rejected man. 


CHAPTER II. 


It did not take the doctor long, when he came 
to consider the affair, to arrive at the correct con- 
clusion that it must have been his good sister’s 
own indiscretion which had so ingeniously con- 
trived to defeat his prospects, but he sagely con- 
sidered that it was his own fault originally in 
giving cause for that indiscretion. And it would 
do no good to mention the matter, so he let it 
stand. 

And new Susan’s family began to wonder at 
the sudden cessation of the doctor's visits, and 
so, with much anxiety and consternation, did 
Miss Patty, but both Susan and the doctor main- 
tained rigid silence upon the subject. In the 
squire’s family there were, however, some pretty 
correct guesses at the truth, namely : that she had 
refused Doctor Abimelech, and there was some 
disappointment, and not a little motherly and 
sisterly censure of Susan’s want of wisdom. 
And even after the thing was taken for granted, 
there was still such sleepless curiosity and so 
many questions, that Susan, serious and sober as 
she undeniably felt, laughed in spite of herself. 
Still she besought them to let her alone—she 
would not tell. 

“Well, well,” said the good squire, indul- 
gently, “1 wouldn’t plague her about it, mother. 
I spose she’s done what’s right, though I must 
say I wish she’d ha’ had Doctor Abimelech. I 
know he wanted Aer—there’s no mistake about 
that, for he told me as much himself. And I 
thought she kind o’ liked Aim, and guess I wa’n’t 
much mistaken, either. But—” and Squire Mor- 
ton shook his head with a puzzled air, as, spite 
of himself, he came back to the old point again, 
“but what made Susan refuse the doctor, I 
can’t see.” 

Meanwhile I suppose that Miss Patty’s part in 
the matter was the hardest; what with her un- 
easiness and tribulation while the question of the 
abandoned courtship remained in uncertaigty, 
and her astonishment and mortification when it 
became a certainty. For a time she kept silence, 
waiting for the doctor to mention the matter, but 
so was he silent too—provokingly so. And visits 
of observation to Squire Morton’s did no good. 
Then, her curiosity and impatience getting the 
better of her, the good lady began a sort of 
guerilla warfare against the doctor, carried on 
whenever opportunity offered, in the shape of 
hints, surmises, allusions—everything but direct 
and outright questions. At breakfast, at dinner, 
at tea, Miss Patty made her attacks with the most 
praiseworthy ingenuity and perseverance, and 
was resolved not to yicld till her point was 
gained. 

At first, nevertheless, these attacks were inef- 
fectual. The doctor, closer than any oyster, sat 
unmoved, ate his muffins, drank his tea, and pre- 
tended not to understand. Then, as the skir- 
mish was renewed, he felt his gravity endangered 
before the good lady’s pertinacity ; more than 
once he had much ado to hide the conscious 
smile that twinkled in his eyes. And finally, 
when he saw that there was not the slightest 
reasonable prospect of a cessatjon of hostilities, 
he yielded at discretion. 

“ Patty,” said he, briefly, “Miss Morton has 
rejected me, if you wish to know. And, if you 
please,” he spoke very gently, but at the same 
time very decidedly, “if you please, Patty, I 
should rather we did not mention the subject 
again.” 

So here was an end of ullher hopes. She was 
speechless with mortification. And Miss Patty 
did not mention it again. To be sure, she 
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would dearly have liked to know why Susan had 
rejected her brother, Doctor Abimelech Gray, but 
that was out of the question, so she contentcd 
herself with heating her indignation te the boil- 
ing point towards Susan. Her favor in that 
quarter was promptly withdrawn ; for one whole 
week she never went near the squire’s house; if 
she met Susan in the street she held her head 
lofiily, offered only the most chilling civilities. 

A dewure smile lurked in Susan’s sober eyes, 
at these lofty manifestations of the good lady’s 
displeasure. She held no animosity towards 
Miss Patty, she was ouly angry with the doctor, 
and so when the doctor’s sister held up her head, 
Susan curtsied and said, “how do you do, Miss 
Patty?” with a pretty grace and genuine polite- 
ness that not even Miss Patty's coldness could 
diminish, and continued that grace and _polite- 
ness so steadily, despite the good little lady’s 
persevering displeasure, that by-and by Miss 
Patty’s enmity began to waver. It was not proof 
against such good nature, by any means, for 
Miss Patty was really, herself, at heart, one of 
the most good natured women in the world. So 
she began to relent—to think herself, as she 
really was, more sorry than angry, after all, and 
to think that, after all, Susan might not be so 
very much to blame. 

Meanwhile, the doctor, having been repulsed 
in his attemp's at matrimony, came back once 
more to the quiet bachelor life which he had been 
so treacherously induced to abandon. But some- 
how, the episode which had lately occurred in his 
experience, had left an impression on his mind 
that was not casy to efface. And ofien, in the 
hours of leisure which he devoted to reading, 
when his eyes were fixed upon the page before 
him, his thoughts were wandering back to that 
last evening at Squire Morton’s, to that point- 
blank rejection which Susan Morton had given 
him, and dwelling upon her last words, “ I pre- 
fer marrying one who cares for me for my own 
sake, and who asks me because he cares for me.” 

“Who cared for her for her own sake.” 
Somehow, these words lingered unaccountably 
in the doctor’s mind. He remembered her as 
she uttered them—how half-proudly and coldly 
she had spoken, and yet turned away her eyes 
and blushed. 

And the doctor said to himself, was it so very 
hard to learn to care for Susan Morton in this 
way, that he had never thought of doing it before 
that evening when she refused to marry him ? 

There was another day when Doctor Abime- 
lech answered the question. Now, in the very 
midst of its utterance, as it were, his attention 
was otherwise claimed. All in the heat of a 
glowing August afternoon, a messenger came to 
summon the doctor to Syuire Morton’s house. 
The squire had been badly injured—had been 
thrown from the back of a vicious horse, and 
broke his leg. 


The news startled and shocked both the doc- 


tor and his sister. Instantly the doctor’s prepar- 
ations were making, and as instantly Miss Patty, 
her kind heart melted and subdued, forgot her 
feud with Susan, and put on her bonnet to accom- 
pany him. And her appearance, no less than 
that of the doctor, was gladly welcomed. 

The injuries of the squire were such as to cause 
Doctor Gray no little apprehension. Not only 
was the limb seriously fractured, but he had re- 
ceived other injuries of a very serious nature, and 
though he was brave and cheerful, he evidently 
endured great pain, and, from all appearances 
likely to endure still more. He smiled and held 
out his hand at the doctor’s approach. 

“Glad to see ye, Doctor Abimelech,”’ he said, 
“though I should have been rather more so, if it 
hadn’t been this that brought ye—wasn’t that 
Miss Patty’s voice I heard down stairs ?” 

The doctor, smiling through all the seriousness 
he felt, answered that it was. 

“Well, I'm glad she's here, too, 
squire, “ tell her so, will ye, doctor?” 

Alas for poor Miss Patty, who, standing half- 
way up the stairs, talking with sorrowful Susan 
Morton, heard the poor squire’s words, and sit- 
ting down just where she was, she wept like a 
child. 

There was a brief period of sad suspense, after 
this, to that anxious family; a little while of 
severe, but necessary and patiently borne suffer- 
ing for the good squire, while the doctor applied 
himself gently, kindly, and with all the skill he 
was master of, to the sick man’s injuries. And 
then the task, so far, was visited with success. 
The fractured limb was skilfully re-united, and, 
the doctor thought, would heal without any stiff- 
ness, which, indeed, it eventually did. But the 
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swelling and inflammation attending it, were ex- 
cessive, and this, with the addition of his othgr 
hurts, was fast reducing the squ're. He lay in 
the half darkened chamber, in great suffering and 
in sad weakness of body—such suffering and 
weakness as he was not soon to conquer. For 
there was neither a brief nor a trifling illness 
before him. Doctor Gray did not admit how ill 
his patient was, or was likely to be, but his sor- 
rowful family soon learned for themselves. 

For many a long and weary night the sick 
mun lay there in great distress, and not a little 
danger, and twice a day the doctor's visits were 
made, and the house was hushed, and poor Mrs. 
Morton, and Miss Patty, and Sasan, and Harry’s 
young wife, glided in and out through the sub- 
dued twilight of the room, like pale and noiseless 
ghosts. And the hearts in that house, through 
all that time, were very sad and anxious ones, 

And only when they had begun almost to de 
spair, with long and unrewarded waiting, there 
came a brightening change, and the sick man be- 
gan slowly, very slowly, to recover. Then, with 
the banishment of suspense and uncertainty, the 
sunshine seemed for the first time to enter that 
house again, and though it was never so small a 
gleam at first, it was sunshine, so bright and real, 
andso welcome. It made every heart glad then, 
and it grew and grew, brighter and fuller, till it 
filled the whole house. It shone through the 
smile of returning health that beamed from the 
face of good Squire Morton, sitting there in his 
easy-chair by the chamber window—getting well. 

And now that he was able to sit up, the hith- 
erto silent and darkened room was betaken to as 
a general sitting-room for all the family, where 
good Mrs. Morton sat and sewed by the window 
opposite her husband, and where young Mrs. 
Harry played with her baby, and Susan, in a low 
seat beside her father’s chair, read to him, or 
played backgammon, and where cheerful conver- 
sation was carried on between them all, mean- 
while, and where, altogether, as happy a group 
as could be was collected, and the squire was re- 
covering as rapidly as possible. 

And every day, at least once, if no oftener dur- 
ing the twenty-four hours, Miss Patty’s cheerful 
face looked in, too, upon this pleasant scene, 
and, the old friendship renewed, the old feud was 
quite forgotten. Perhaps she did not make quite 
such a pet of Susan ‘as formerly, there might have 
been a trifling shade of difference between her 
present friendly kindness and her former rather 
fussy affection, but there was a very slight differ- 
ence indeed, considering the disappointment 
which she had received. 

So Miss Patty made her daily visits, and the 
doctor, though now, of course, with less frequency 
than formerly, continued to make his. Between 
himself and Susan, as between her and Miss 
Patty, as by tacit mutual consent, a veil had been 
dropped over the past, in the midst of the more 
serious affairs of the present. The first shock of 
the poor squire’s illness had put to flight all 
minor considerations, and now, when Susan and 
the doctor saw each other, they spoke to each 
other kindly, simply, without awkwardness or 
constraint. And a stranger would have thought 
that they had never, in all their lives, dreamed of 
being anything more than friends. 

But if they were nothing more, they were that, 
at least. For while they had thus been meeting 
daily, through all the squire’s sad illness, and the 
gloom it had cast over the hearts of the whole 
family, the native strength, the deep and serious 
earnestness of Susan’s nature, had manifested 
itself, silently and unconsciously, afd as silently 
and unconsciously had won for her, day by day, 
as he came to recognize it, the sincere and hon- 
est regard of Doctor Gray. Her learned to like 
her, and the real worth of her character, with a 
strong, simple, gennine feeling of friendship, and 
with every succeeding day, that feeling grew in 
depth and earnestness. Was he at last learning 
to care for Susan Morton as, with the reddening 
blush that he so well remembered, she had once 
said she wished to be cared for ? 

A golden October day, when he took his 
patient out to drive along the quiet country 
roads at sunset, he had made up his mind must 
be the last of his attendance on the squire. They 
came back just before the moon began to rise. 
The squire went immediately up to his chamber, 
partially assisted by his wife and the doctor, and 
taking the advice of the latter, prepared to retire, 
as he was somewhat fatigued. When Doctor 
Gray came down again, Susan was standing in 
the old-fashioned porch, looking at the splendid 
moonrise in the east. She turned, hearing his 
step, and found him standing by her side. She 


smiled, and, if it had been a little lighter, he 


would have seen that she slightly colored, too. 
“ Am Tromantic ?” she said, “ oris this beautiful 
moonrise worth looking at ¢” 

“I should be glad to look at it with you;” he 
said quietly, “it és worth looking at. But first, 
I should like to say something to you; Susan, 
that has nothing to do with the moon. Will you 
let me say it ¢” 

“ What is it?” she asked, in a low voice. 


“A few months ago, Susam, I asked you to | 


marry me because I wanted a wife. Now, Task 
you to marry me because I want Susan Morton. 
Will you have me, Susy?’ He spoke in a sub- 
dued and earnest tone, bending his fine, earnest 
face to catch her reply, waiting and listening. 
And she spoke three words, simply, frankly, and 
with secret happiness of heart. 

“Yes, Doctor Gray!” she said. 

The moon was higher now, and it shone clear 
on them both—Doctor Gray and Susan, stand- 
ing ung@r the old-fashioned porch, hand in-hand. 
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WASHINGTON AND HANCOCK, 


WasuinGTon’s diary, now recent- 
ly, for the first time, printed from the original 
manuscript in his own handwriting, contains, 
among other interesting things, a full account of 
his yisit to New England, and a brief statement 
of the difficulty which arose on his reaching the 
capital of Massachusetts, between himself and 
Gov. Hancock, on a point of form. 
generally understood that some difficulty did 
then arise, but the exact nature and occasion of 
it h? never been known, and we learn it now 
from the best possible source —Washington’s 
diary. Itwas upona question of etiquette; and 
this was whether the President of the United 
States should call first upon the Governor of 
Massachusetts, or the Governor of Massachu- 
setts call first upon the President of the United 
States. This seems to us now a question very. 
easily decided, or one which at the time, was of 
very slight consequence ; but a little considera. 
tion will show that it was of very lasting conse- 
quence, and we know that it was not easily set- 
tled, and that a man of less forecast and firmness 
than Gen. Washington, might have given way, 
and established a precedent the results of which 
would have been very embarrassing, if not seri- 
ously injurious, throughout the whole existence 
of our government. 

Let us look back and consider the political 
condition of the country at this time, when the 
first President of the United States, on an official 
tour, visited the capital of Massachusetts. Mas- 
sachusetts had then been, for nearly nine years, 
in all respects, a sovereign and independent 
State. Her constitution, adopted in 1780, as- 
sumed all the usual sovereign powers. The 
State could declare war, and conclude peace, 
make treaties, coin money, collect duties upon 
imports, ete., ete. Her chief executive magis- 
trate, whose title was by law that of His Excel- 
lency, was Captain General of the Army and 
Admiral of the Navy, and authorized to lead the 
military and naval forces, and “ encounter, repel, 
resist, expel and pursue by force of arms, as 
well by sea as by land, within or without this 
Commonwealth ; also to kill, slay, and destroy 
if necessary, and conquer by all fitting ways, 
ete., ete , all persons who, ete. ete.” 

As this independent sovereign State, with all 
these powers of peace and war and finance, 
Massachusetts had existed for nine years, and it 
was but a few months since she had resigned any 
of these powers to the government established by 
the Constitution of the United States, which was 
adopted in 1789, when the first President of the 
United States under that constitution, arrived in 
her capital. 

The Constitution of the United States was 
just getting into operation ; General Washington 
had been elected president under it that same 
year, the office was wholly new, no man in New 
England had ever seen a President of the United 
States; and, unless people in those days were 
more conversant with public affairs than they are 
now, with all the present advantages of steam 
and electricity, very few of them had an idea of 
what the station, power and dignity of such a 
magistrate might be. 

They understood the office of governor; he 
was the chief executive of the State; but the 
President of the United States was an unknown 


It had been | 


quantity. The title was imposing enough, per- 
haps, but it something resembled that of “ bishop 
in partibus,” and could only seem very lofty 
upon the principle of “omne ignotum pro 
magnifico.” 

Gov. Hancovk himself could hardly determine 


| what such a fanctionary might be; but he knew 


what he himself was, and felt safe in consider- 
ing his own character as that of the greater po- 
litical personage, certainly, at least, upon the 
soil of Massachusetts. 

Nor can he fairly be blamed for this decision ; 
he could not look into futurity and see the amaz- 
ing results of the aduption of the National Con- 
stitution, the vast growth of the country, which 
to us, in these days, is nothing less than astound- 
ing, and the great extent of power and responsi- 
bility to devolve in future upon the incumbent of 
such an office; and, doubtless in all good faith, 
and with a single eye to the interest and dignity 
of Massachusetts, he decided upon the course 
which he attempted to follow. 

But Washington, standing upon a higher ele- 
vation, could take a wider and broader view; he 
foresaw, dimly it may be, but he did foresee 
what the United States would be, and what the 
dignity and lofty station of its chief magistrate 
should require. Our forefathers, it has been 
said, went to war on a preamble; and Washing- 
ton, on this occasion, stood firm upon a point of 
etiquette then for the first time raised, regarding 
the relative dignity of a President of the United 
States and a governor of a State. 

In the final determination of this question, 
much doubtless is to be attributed to the person- 
al character of Washington, for, first as he was 
in the admiration and love of his countrymen, 
deference to him was far more easy than it would 
have been to any other man. 


The manner in which the difficulty was finally 
disposed of is stated briefly in the diary. Gen. 
Washington, writing on the 24th day of October, 
1789, says: “‘ Having engaged yesterday to take 
an informal dinner with the governor to-day, but 
under a full persuasion that he would have waited 
upon me so soon as I should have arrived, I ex- 
cused myself upon his not doing it, und inform- 
ing me through his secretary that he was too 
much indisposed to do it; being resolved to 
receive the visit.” On Sunday, the 25th, Gen. 
Washington writes that he had been to church 
forenoon and afternoon, and that between the 
two services, ‘I received a visit from the govern- 
or, who assured me that indisposition alone pre- 
vented his doing it yesterday, and that he was 
still indisposed ; but as it had been suggested 
that he expected to receive the first visit from the 
president, which he knew was improper, he was 
resolved at all hazards to pay his compliments 
to-day. The lieutenant governor and two of the 
council, to wit: Heath and Russell, were sent 
here last night to express the governor's concern 
that he had not been in a condition to call upon 
me so soon as I came to town. I informed them 
in explicit terms, that I should not see the gov- 
ernor unless it was at my own lodgings.” 

We have thus a brief account of the plain facts 
of the case; but there were, doubtless, many 
other circumstances of interest connected with it ; 
such as consultations and negotiations, which 
we shall never know better than we do now. 
Tradition has it, however, that in order to make 
his excuse of indisposition appear probable, Gov. 
Hancock made the first call wrapped up in a 
dressing-gown. 

Thus was the difficulty ended ; and Gov. Han- 
cock’s dressing-gown played a more important 
part in history than even Mrs. Masham’s silk 
dress with the tea stains on it. It wrapped the 
goodly figure of Gov. Hancock, and it consoli- 
dated the Union ; for had the result of that contro- 
versy been otherwise, and every State been led 
to consider itself and its chief executive as su- 
perior in dignity to the Federal Union and the 
President of the United States, the bonds of the 
Union had been greatly weakened ; the doctrines 
of state rights would have been carried to alarm- 
ing lengths, and 6ne pretension after another set 
up, which would have seriously jarred, if not 
finally broken down, the great fabric of the 
Union. This small crevasse, if it had been per- 
mitted to occur, would have let in a flood of dis- 
asters, every hour increasing in volume and 
force; but the timely dressing-gown stopped it 
up in /imine—and so we say, long live cotton ! it 
saved us at New Orleans, it pays our debts to 
Europe, and at the very commencement of our 
government, padded in the ample folds of a robe- 
de-chambre, it prevented an early mischief, the 
consequences of which we can hardly imagine. 
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THE AOUDAD. 

The singular animal delineated in the accompanying engraving, 
is a faithful representation of a living specimen sent as a present 
to Queen Victoria, by the Emperor of Morocco, and kept in the 
Zoological Gardens, London, where it can hardly be contented, for 
it is a wild, strong, freedom-loving and rock haunting creature. Its 
most striking peculiarities are its enormous horns and prodigious 
beard. If caught young, the aoudad may grow accustomed to 
bondage ; they never can lose their instinctive love of clambering 
—their peculiar muscular development, their sure-footedness, their 
love for “excelsior,” their ‘“home-sickness,” common to them, 
to the Swiss mountaineer, and the Scottish Highlander. The 
aoudad, as described by James 
Grey Jackson, who lived a 
long time in Morocco, is found 
only among the very steep and 
inaccessible cliffs, and in the 
‘woods and forests on the slopes 
of the Atlas range, south of 

*Morocco and Lower Suse. It 
sometimes comes down to the 
rivers to drink. Jackson de- 
scribes it as being able to throw 
itself from lofty precipices into 
plains below, alighting gener- 
ally on its horns or shoulders. 
Comparative anatomists now 
say that the brute’s neck would 
be dislocated ; but if the aou- 
dad has been seen by an acute 
observer descending at times 
in this fashion, one observa- 
tion from a trustworthy man 
must take precedence even of 
the inferences drawn by a Cu- 
vier, by a Hunter, or by an 
Owen. The immense recurved 
horns, the shaggy clothing of 
its neck, breast and shoulders, 
its short, strong neck, its com- 
pact form, are well able to 
stand shocks to the system that 
are not “dreamt of in our phi- 
losophy.” The animal is 
caught with great difficulty, 
and it is only now and then 
that a young kidling falls into 
the hands of the Moors. Mr. 
Jackson sent two skins of the 
adult to Sir Joseph Banks ; the 
horns and teeth were attached 
to one of these skins. Al- 
though labelled scientifically 
and marked, as presented hy 
Queen Victoria, our aoudad 
would prefer the sweet moun- 
tain herbage of his rocky home 
among the Atlas, to the best 
hay and the greenest grass of 
Middlesex. The animal de- 
lineated in the engraving, was 
probably intended by the Em- 
ae Morocco as a house- 

ld pet for Queen Victoria, 
he himself having been in the 
habit of having lions for lap- 
dogs, but the queen, not taking 
a fancy to such a formidable 
animal, sent him to the Zoolog- 

ical Society, for safe keeping. 
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LAFAYETTE SQUARE, NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA. 


LAFAYETTE SQUARE, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

The engraving of Lafayette Square, on this page, is from an 
accurate drawing made on the spot, by Mr. Kilburn, expressly for 
our illustrated journal. In previous numbers, we have published 
various original views taken in New Orleans, including Jackson 
Square, while in the hands of the short-lived Vigilance Commit- 
tee, and we now add this celebrated locality, which is on the op- 
posite side of the city. Lafayette Square lies between St. Charles 
and Camp Streets, and is well laid out and beautifully decorated 
with trees. The church seen in our picture, on the right, is the 
Presbyterian on South Street, facing the Square—the other is St. 
Patrick’s on Camp Street. The City Hall faces the Square on the 
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St. Charles Street side, and on the opposite side is the Odd Fel- 
lows’ Hall. The Square is a great resort, and on fine evenings 
presents the lively appearance shown in our engraving. New Or- 
leans is an interesting and peculiar city, and bears a strong stamp 
of individuality. It is unlike Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
or, indeed, any other American city, and has more of a foreign air. 
In many respects it resembles Paris; and yet it has a thousand 
features belonging to the physiognomy of the New World. 


RAILROAD BRIDGE OVER SALMON RIVER, MALONE, N.Y. 

We take especial pleasure {n presenting the engraving on the 
next page, drawn expressly for us by Mr. Kilburn, and one of his 
happiest efforts at landscape 
delineation. The scene is ren- 
dered with fidelity, and the 
foreground is handled with 
great taste. The scene reminds 
us: of similar landscapes in 
Switzerland, and its character 
is very pleasing. Malone is 
the county seat of Franklin 
county, New York, and is beau- 
tifully located in the centre of 
one of the finest agricultural 
districts in the Union. The 
bridge is that of the Ogdens- 
burgh Railroad over the Sal- 
mon River, a_ picturesque 
stream passing through the 
town. This railroad has been 
of great benefit in developin 
the resources of this portion o 
the State. There are several 
mills located on the river. 
The cotton mill is seen in our 
picture, and beyond the bridge 
ot the main street. The cele- 
brated Malone sandstone quar- 
ries are in this town. This 
stone is of a fine, warm tone, 
and is in great request for 
building purposes, from all 
parts of the Union. 


‘ 


Ay, 


DETROIT. 

A census has recently been 
taken of Detroit, which reveals 
a most gratifying state of 
things. The growth of the 
city during the past 30 years 
isa marvel. In 1830 the po 
lation was 2222. In 1840 only 
9102. In 1850 it reached 
21,057. The numbers have 
increased at the rate of about 
10,000 a year, until the census 
of 1858 shows a population of 
32,450. The statistics given 
with the census speak well for 
the manufacturing and other 
important interests of the city, 
and show that the prosperity 
is substantial, and founded on 
the employment of the masses. 
The mechanics’ shops number 
578, iron machine shops 11, 
iron foundries 20, boiler man- 
2 ufactories 5, locomotive works 
1, brass foundries 7, flouring 
mills 5, planing mills 14, ete. 
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EATING CROCODILE, 

I, myself, had the opportunity of tasting a snake; a boa-con- 
strictor had been killed by an accident, and came into my posses- 
sion. I tried the experiment and cooked a bit of him; it tasted 
very much like veal, the flesh being exceedingly white and firm. 
If I had had nothing else, and could have forgotten what I was 
eating, I could easily have made a dinner of it. In November, 
1829, my late father, then canon of Christ church, met in the High 
Street, Oxford, Black Will—who was then a celebrated coach- 
man, and drove the “Defiance””—carrying, not a coachman’s 
whip, but tugging along in each hand a crocodile about four feet 
in length. Will had bought them on speculation, in London, and 
my father purchased them from him. The first thing he did was 
to prove (which he never doubted) the possibility of turning the 
crocodile’s fore-legs backwards, so as to make asort of bridle, thus 
confirming, if, indeed, it required confirmation, that a crocodile 
could be so treated. Both thecrocodiles were put into hot water ; 
one died in the water, and the other lived but a few hours. They 
were taken over to the anatomy school at Christ church, and dis- 
sected by the late Dr. Kidd. Both Dr. Kidd and my father 
thought that they would taste a little bit of the crocodile, and see 
whether its flesh was good or not. They did so, and without suf- 
fering from the experiment. Many persons assisted at this feast, 
and the flesh was pronounced to be excellent, much resembling 
sturgeon or tunny. 

At that time - a lived in the anatomy school, all among the 
skeletons and preparations, a very old man named William. I 
don’t believe he ever had any other name, for he was always known 
in Oxford as William. Now this William was the most curious, 
weazen old fellow ever beheld. He wore the old-fashioned knee- 
breeches, gaiters, and long-tailed black coat. His face looked ex- 
actly like a preparation, and on this little round head (more like a 
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skull, than a head), he wore a very old wig. 


Altogether, he | 


looked much like an injected skeleton with clothes on; and I con- | 
fess that when a little boy, I had the greatest awe and respect for | 
William, particularly when he let down from its xerial position the | 


skeleton of the man who murdered the lady at Abington. This 
skeleton had a rope attached to it, and it was suspended high up 
in the air, in the centre of the anatomy school. It was William’s 


favorite lion, and when I went to see him, he always let down the | 


skeleton to give a lecture on the beauties of anatomy, and the 
atrocity of the murder. ‘The rope was just long enough to allow 
the skeleton’s feet to touch the ground, and it used to come down 
thump on the floor, making its articulated bones rattle again ; and 
then, when on the floor, the slightest touch would make it reel and 
_ roll about,swinging its gaunt arms in all directions. Little did I then 
think what labor was in store for 
me.in the shape of “ grinding at the 
bones,” (as studying human osteol- 
ogy is called, in the medical-student 
enpeey previous to appearing be- 
fore the Royal College of Surgeons. 
But to return to the crocodile. 
William, with his hands in his pock- 
ets, watched narrowly the dissection 
ing on, and still more narrowly 
id he observe the steak sent away 
for a gastronomic trial, resolving in 
his own mind to have, as well as 
his master, a slice off the crocodile. 
In the middle of the night there came 
aturious ringing at the bell, and a 
messenger from the anatomy school 
to say that William was dying. 
Poor William. was found with his 
wig off, sitting up in his bed with his 
hands to his stomach, looking the 
picture of misery and ugliness. The 
only answer he returned to questions 
was, “QO, that crocodile! O, that 
crocodile!” It was soon seen what 
was the matter, and by proper reme- 
dies William was cured of his croc- 
odile. In the morning, being now 
quite recovered, he confessed that, 
as the gentlemen had taken home a 
bit of the crocodile to eat, he did not 
see why he should not have some 
also, so he had a bit for supper. 
He found it so good that he saved 
his butcher’s meat, and made a meal 
of it. He declared, and I believe, 
in all honesty, that he would never 
again eat crocodile for supper. The 
reason why William suffered from 
the crocodile and his masters did 
hot, was that William ate enough 
for five people, and his master 
merely had just tasted it for curios- 
ity. That crocodiles can be eaten . 
without injurious results is evident 
m the following passage from 
Madden’s “ Travels in Egypt :” “I 
got a small portion of a young croc- 
odile, six feet long, and broiled 
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it, to ascertain its taste. The flavor a good deal resembles that of 
a lobster, and, though somewhat tougher, it might certainly be 
considered very excellent food.”—Buckland’s Curiosities of Nat- 
ural 


+ 


THE PRINCE OF WALES AT THE VATICAN. 

The interesting picture on page 285, represents the recent re- 
ception of the young Prince of Wales by Pius IX., the Pope of 
Rome, at the Vatican. The third figure in the scene is Colonel 
Bruce. The express desire of the queen having been distinctly 
made known that everything connected with the formality should 
be conducted in as private a manner as possible, the Pinan of 
Wales went to the palace, accompanied ’ Colonel Bruce, Mr. 
Odo Russell, and the members of his suite, to pay his respects to 
the pope, into whose presence he was conducted by the commen- 
datore Datti, merely preceded by two Swissguards. His holiness 
rose on the entry of the prince, and, coming forward to the door 
of the apartment to meet him, conducted him in the most affable 
manner possible to a seat, and entered into conversation with him 
in French with the benignity of address which makes so strong an 
impression upon all who are presented to Pio Nono. Colonel 
Bruce was the only other person present at the interview, which 
was brief, and limited to complimentary expressions and subjects 
of local interest, but perfectly satisfactory to all parties. On the 
prince’s rising to take his leave, the pope conducted him to the 
door with the same warmth of manner which he had testified on 
receiving him. All accounts agree in representing the manners of 
the pope as very winning and agreeable. 


SKETCHES OF DOGS, 

We publish on this page characteristic heads of three canine 
gentlemen, Messrs. Bull, Terrier and Newfoundland, whose like- 
nesses will be readily recognized by those who reside in the vicin- 
ity of Park Street and the head of Winter Street. They were 
drawn by a young amateur, his first attempt on wood, and exhib- 
ited so much spirit and truthfulness, that we at once placed them 
in the hands of the engraver. Animal portraiture is an exceed- 
ingly difficult branch of the art, but one which has been raised by 
Landseer to a high rank. He was among the first to discriminate 
and to detect the individual expressions of the canine race. Some 
of his dog-pictures, such, for instance, as the Highland shepherd’s 


| dog, almost tearfully watching the coffin of his master, are gems 


Success. 


of art. Hinckley has been very happy as a portrait-painter of 
dogs, and others have entered the same field with fair prospect of 
No line of art is more popular. 


THE TRUE STORY OF MARCO BOZZARIS. 

Marco Bozzaris (spelled also Botzares) performed the memor- 
able exploit which terminated his career, August 20, 1823. He 
was then in the prime of life, possessing a wife and two children 
(a son and daughter). It was a fearful time for the cause of free- 
dom. The city of Mesolonghi, where Bozzaris was encamped, 
occupying the old pasha’s palace, was threatened with destruction 
by a crescent of Moslem prowess. This crescent of invasion ex- 
tended from sea to sea, and advanced daily nearer to Mesolonghi. 
The wounded peasants came by thousands, assuring that such a 
flood as this never threatened the extinction of Grecian life. Cit- 
izens and soldiers shrunk back with terror at the appaling tales re- 
lated by the bleeding fugitives. The Greek Congress shuddered ; 
the senators tremblingly asked relief, bending with childish sup- 
pliance before the warriors. In the midst of the confusion, a mes- 
senger arrived, stating that the enemy ‘had concentrated their 
forces at Callium, the-modern Carpensium in Eurytania, the north- 
ern portion of Aetolia, about forty miles northeast of Mesolonghi. 
The news plunged in complete despair every general save Marco 
Bozzaris, who demanded at once of the Congress means to attack 
the Mussulman. He was ridiculed as rash, and one of the gener- 
als asked_him if it was not better to wait for the foe at Mesolonghi. 
“No!” thundered Marco in reply, “let us dam this torrent near 
its source, before it gather unconquerable energy!” As he suid 
this his eyes flashed with heroism, and some of the military who 
were spectators, applauded furiously the modern Leonidas. 

Marco lost no time, and before their enthusiasm could cool, he 
demanded a band of volunteers, sworn brothers! He succeeded 
in collecting three hundred and fifty Suliotes and Parghiotes and 
marched at midnight to the scene of action. Marco entered the 
tent of the commander of the nucleus of the army, occupied by the 
Jelaudin Bey, while the troops of Omer Brionis thronged the 
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plain, amounting to many other thousands. Marco’s soldiers en- 
tered the camp, supposed by the sentinels to be reinforcements, 
and scattered among the tents, waiting for the report of the pistol 
to be discharged by the general as the signal of the carnage. At 
the report, the three hundred and fifty discharged their pistols and 
drew their swords. The night being obscure, and the Greeks 
dressed as Albanians, friend and foe could not be distinguished. 
The Greeks having a watchword, escaped from the danger of as- 
sailing each other, while the Moslems in their blindness stabbed all 
about them in endeavoring to escape. Marco seizing a Turk b 
the beard, whom he supposed to be a high officer, cut off his re 
and while harvesting his enemies shouted in thunder tones, “I 
hold the pasha’s head! Strike for freedom! Only one Greek is 
slain! Preserve my body from the Turks!” The voice of Marco 
attracted the enemy’s fire, and his 
death was inevitable. It is probable 
he foresaw the result and shont- 
ed for the sake of effecting the dis- 
persion of the army. It had the 
desired effect. The Suliotes indig- 
nant at thg idea of losing their 
commander, entered the Turkish 
melee to rescue his body rather 
than that his head should adorn 
the gates of the Sultan’s seraglio. 
They rescued him, and as the en- 
emy fled in all directions, the 
Greeks gathered the booty of the 
camp and transported it that 
very night to Subalacon, whence 
it was subsequently taken to Mes- 
longhi. The following day the 
body was buried with great pomp. 
Halleck, in describing the battle 
scene, made Greece entire the 
platform of this thrilling turning- 
point and recalled the Persians 
that fell at Plataca, as well as the 
Greeks who conquered them and 
made the modern Greeks their em- 
ulators. Nor was he mistaken in 
this; for every Suliote felt an an- 
cestral pride in the struggle, and 
the memory of Leonidas carried 
them through their dangerous 
labor. 


“A certain amount of opposi- 
tion,” says John Neal, “isa great 
help toa man.” Kites rise against 
the wind, and not with the wind; 
even a head wind is better than 
none. No man ever worked his 

assage any where in a dead calm. 
tno man wax pale, therefore, 
because of opposition ; opposition 
is what he wants and must have 
to be good for anything. Hard- 
ship is the native soil of manhood 
and self-reliance. He that can- 
not abide the storm without flinch- 
ing, lies down by the wayside, to 
be overlooked or forgotten. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


T. C.—The books may be Sbtained at Burnham’s Antique 
Bookstore, nearly opposite the Old South. 

M. C., Plymouth. Mass.—It would seem as if the secret 
of the * Greek fire.” of the days of the Crusades, had 
been discovered by an English officer, Captain Norton. 
Ina recent experiment at Chatham, his “ liquid-fire 
shell,”’ adapted to a deep-grooved Enfield rifle, was dis- 
charged from a marine pistol at a quantity of sack- 
cloth suspended to represented a tent. Immediately 
on the ball striking the material the liquid-fire shell 
burst, scattering its formidable contents in all direc- 
tions. The results were as astonishing as they were 
satisfactory. the canvass almost instantaneously ignit- 
ing and bursting into flame. Captain Norton states 
that he can with this sheil blow up the ammunition of 
an enemy at 1800 or 2000 yards distance. 

X. X.—Mr. Cobden’s translation of Michel Chevalier. on 
“The Probable fall in the Value of Gold,” has nearly 
run through the first edition in England, and a reprint 
is already in press. 

“Temperance.” —In direct disobedience to the law of 
their Prophet, the Mohawmedans not only drink wine, 
but they have a method of their own for increasing its 
potency, by hanging the unripe heads of poppiesin the 
casks during the process of fermentation.—Total ab- 
stinence societies have increased very rapidly of late in 
Russia, the peasants now having an object in accumu- 
latin property. 

“ Two-Forty.”-—The old Italian method of horse racing 
is, that the horses should have no riders. This plan 
would certainly prevent the fear of bribed jockeys. 

Purw.—St. Patrick was born, according to some author- 
ities, at Killpatrick on the Clyde, between Dambriton 
and Glasgow, towards the close of the fourth century. 
Others assert that he was bora in Wales. 

Reaper.—The Bank of England oecupies a space of three 
acres. The chief cashier's office is copied from the 
Temple of the Sun and Moon at Rome. 

Emicrant.—Leavenworth City, Kansas, although only 
four years old, contains a population of 10.460, with 
an assessed valuation of $3.871.375. It has nine 
churches, ten schools, four daily and four weekly pa- 
pers, seven job priuting-offices, eighty-nine lawyers 
and forty doctors. 

8. C.. Lowell, Mass.—The Chinese language is the lan- 
guage of learning and science in Japan. and is fre- 
quently used as the medium of official communication 
with foreign powers. The very alphabet. or rather syl- 
labary, used in Japan is entirely derived from Chinese 
characters, and a knowledge of the latter is indispen- 
suble to the successful study of Japanese. 


THE GROWTH OF CALIFORNIA. 

Aside from the mining interests of California, 
which are well sustained and steadily extending, 
the agriculture of this new State is rapidly be- 
coming a most important element of its wealth 
and influence. In every section the mining in- 
terest continues to be prosecuted with vigor, and 
with the aid of capital expended in works and 
machinery, is rendering great returns. At the 
present time there are in the State nearly six 
thousand miles of artificial water-courses, con- 
structed for mining operations, at an expense of 
upwards of thirteen millions of dollars. In the 
year 1857, the number of mills devoted to extract- 
ing gold from the quartz rock was one hundred 
and thirty-eight. There are now about three 
hundred such mills in operation, which have cost 
at least three and a half millions of dollars. The 
rock mining, though more difficult and more ex- 
pen-ive than surface diggings and washings, is 
yet more certain in its. results, and pays a better 
interest upon the capital invested. There can be 
no better evidence of the remunerative character 
of the quartz mining, than the great increase of 
these mills during the past year; for it must be 
observed that they require,on the average, an ex- 
penditure of nearly twelve thousand dollars 
each for their construction, and some of them 
have been worked sufficiently long to test their 
profitableness with certainty. 

The quantity of land under cultivation in Cal- 
ifornia, at the present time, is nearly eight hun- 
dred thousand acres, exclusive of whatis merely 
fenced in for grazing purposes. This is an in- 
crease of over two hundred thousand acres in 
one year. The wheat and barley crops of last 
year amount to a fraction short of nine millions 
of bushels. The grape culture, as we have 
heretofore taken occasion to notice, is increasing 
in much greater ratio. At the present time, the 
number of vines under cultivation is four mil- 
lions, and the average yield of grapes to each vine 
is estimated at fourteen pounds. The single 
county of Los Angelos has in its vineyards over 
one and a third million of vines. In 1858, the 
quantity of wine manufactured in California was 
385,000 gallons, and of brandy 10,000 gallons ; 
while for 1860, the estimate is one million gal- 
lons of these liquors. 

The increase of horses and cattle, for two 
years past, was one hundred and sixty-three 
thousand head, and the exports of hides now 
amount to over half a million dollars per year. 
Much of the waste land is devoted to the raising 


ot sheep, and the present number is reckoned at 
650,000—double what it was two years ago. The 
last year’s export of wool was over one and a 
third million pounds; valued on board the ves- 
sel at $189,634. Who can say what bounds 
shall be set to the wealth of this new State in 
twenty-five years from this time ? 


THE OCEAN TELEGRAPH CABLE, 

A writer in the New York Journal of Com- 
merce pronounces upon the failure of the ocean 
telegraph cable, which was laid last year, and as- 
serts that it resulted from the employment of six 
small copper wires, instead of a single wire of 
larger size. He says that the idea that the con- 
ducting power depends upon the amount of 
surface, is fallacious ; and therefore that the em- 
ployment of six separate wires to increase the 
surface, was a blunder. On the other hand, he 
contends that the retardation in the electric cur- 
rent, caused by passing through six small wires, 
is much greater than it would be were the same 
weight of metal per yard to be employed in a 
single wire. He asserts that electricity, like wa- 
ter, has a resistance inits passage through a 
conductor, in consequence of the friction ; and of 
course must meet with much greater resistance in 
passing through six small wires than it would in 
one larger one, by reason of greater friction. 
This idea is illustrated by the resistance ot water 
passing through a very long pipe of small size, 
where the friction is so great that only a small, 
drizzling steam is discharged. He also proves 
the truth of his theory by experiments—taking 
one mile each of the present ocean cable of num- 
ber 16 copper wire, of number 8 iron wire, and 
of number 8 copper wire. When these four are 
placed successively between a battery and an 
electro-magnet of suitable size, it is found that 
the first shows but fecble action; that the small 
single copper wire, number 16, shows more ac- 
tion, though exposing less than one-half the 
surface of the first; that the number 8 iron wire, 
which is the article usually employed in land-tel- 
egraph wires, shows still more conducting pow- 
ers; and that the fourth is still more effective, 
and shows itself so vastly superior to the first, as 
to remove all doubts as to the practicability of 
sending a useful, working current across the 
ocean by a single number 8 wire of copper. 
Hence he concludes that if a wire of this deserip- 
tion, or one of larger size, had been used for the 
construction of the Atlantic Telegraph, it would 
now be in successful operation. 


THEATRICALS IN FANEUIL HALL, 

It is well known that during the blockade of 
Boston, in 1775, some of the British officers, 
with their ladies, amused themselves by private 
theatricals, acted in the Cradle of Liberty, which 
was gorgeously fitted up with scenery for the oc- 
casion. They were, however, once or twice 
rather unpleasantly interrupted by the cannon- 
ading of our brave Yankee boys, from the adja- 
cent towns. Gen. Burgoyne, whose success as 
a dramatist appears to have eclipsed his fortune 
as a commander, wrote an afterpiece, in which, 
of course, tory principles were held up to ven- 
eration, and the success of the royal cause tri- 
umphantly anticipated. Some years ago a 
relative of ours, the late Miss Lw:itia Baker, who 
was one of a numerous audience at the first rep- 
resentation of this farce, which bore for title, 
“The Boston Blockade,” furnished us with the 


Jinale, which was sung in character by the dram- 


atis personw. A copy was sent by us to the Bos- 
ton Transcript, and first made its appearance in 
print there. 


[ The principal lady of the piece.] 
Ye ladies, who find the time hang on your hands— 
Thus kept in a cage by the enemy’s bands, 
Like me, choose a mate from the numerous crew, 
As brave as my soldier, as tender as true. 


With such a companion confinement has charms, 
Each place is a paradise, clasped in his arms, 

And only of absence and distance afraid, 

You'll bless the small circle of ** Boston Blockade.” 


{An old gentleman, abused by the Yankees, in the farce.} 
Ye tar-barrel law-givers, Yankefied pigs, 
Who are tyrants in custom, yet call yourselves whigs, 
In return for the favors you've lavished on me, 
May I see you all hanged upon Liberty Tree. 


Meantime take example, and cease from attack, 
You're weak in your arms as I amin my back, 

In law and in love we “like are betrayed, 

Aud alike are the laughter of ‘‘ Boston Blockade.”’ 


[Fanfan—a colored lady.} 
Your pardon, my massa, one word to intrude, 
I’m sure in my heart you wont all think me rude, 
Though in public you scoff, I see many a spark 
Would tink me a sweet pretty girl in de dark. 


Thus runs the world merrily on with Fanfan, 

She eats good salt pork, and gets kissed by white than; 
Me do Miasy business, she pleased, and I paid, 

*Kgad! me no tired of de Boston Blockade.” 


[ The btro—a young officer | 
Come round, then, ye comrades of honor and truth, 
Experienced-age and high-spirited youth, 
With drum and with fite make our chorus more shrill, 
And echo shall waft it to Washing*on’s Lill. 


All brave British hearts shall beat time as we sing, 
Due force to our arms, and long life to our king! 
For the honor of both be our banner displayed, 
And a glorious end to the ** Boston Blockade!” 

Gen. Burgoyne, the author of the above piece 
de circonstance, which showed that he was a bet- 
ter dramatic writer than political prophet, wrote 
the “ Maid of the Oaks,’ “ Bon Ton,” and “The 
Heiress,” all highly successful on the English 
stage. 

READING VS, SPEAKING. 

The Rev. Dr. Bethune, of the Dutch Reformed 
Church of New York, in a recent address to 
students, alluded to the difference between read- 
ing and speaking in public, and named several 
reasons why reading is more wearisome than 
declamation. “I find myself more tired,” he 
said, “ after reading the communion office of my 
church, which takes nearly twenty minutes, than 
after preaching a sermon an hour long. In- 
deed, multitudinous as are the supposed causes 
of clerical sore-throats, tight cravats and a de- 
pression of the chin are fairly entitled to promi- 
nent places among them. The lawyers are not 
so liable to it as we are, and they do not wear 
white chokers, or read their arguments, or stand 
rigid as a telegraph-post, moving only their arms. 
To sum up these hints: keep yourself free from 
constraints of the body, hold up your heads like 
men not ashamed of what you are doing, open 
your mouths as you would throw open tolding 
doors, and ut-ter what you say, not keep it within 
your teeth, or compel it to struggle, ad extra, 
through a cranny. Practise upon these rules, if 
you have not done so, and you will some day 
thank me for putting you in mind of them.” 


+ 
EARLY MARRIAGES. 

All great men, like Franklin, advocate early 
marriages ; and all great men, with rare excep- 
tions, have been men who married young. 
Wordsworth had only one hundred pounds a 
year when he first married. Lord Eldon was so 
poor that he had to go to Clare Market, London, 
to buy sprats for support. Coleridge and Southey 
we can’t find had any income at all when they 
got married. We question whether Luther, at 
any time, had more than $200 a year. Fathers, 
you say you teach your sons prudence—you do 
nothing of the kind; your worldly-wise and 
clever son is ruined for life. You will find him 
at the faro table and at free love circles. Your 
wretched worldly wisdom taught him to avoid 
the snares of marrying young and soon—if he 
is not involved in embarrassments which will 
last him a life—he is a blasé fellow—heartless, 
false, without a single generous sentiment or 
manly aim ; he has—‘‘ No God, no heaven, in 
the wide world !” 


Mosic.—Our lady readers who have an accu- 
mulation of skeet music, have only to gather it 
together and hand or send it to our office, 22 Win- 
ter Street, and it will be very neatly and hand- 
somely bound, and returned to them in one weck:, 
at the lowest rate of charge. It thus becomes 
vastly more ornamental to the parlor, is perma- 
nently preserved, and is fur more convenient for 
use. 


One comrLete Set.—We have one complete 
set (and one only) of the Pictorial, bound strong, 
uniform, and full gilt, comprising sixteen 
volumes. Price $32.00. This is the last set we 
shall ever sell ! 


Bur_pinc.—There is a new steamer of 800 
tons on the stocks, at Jackson’s ship-yard, East 
Boston, designed to run between Panama and 
Rio. Her machinery will be made by the Boston 
Locomotive Works. 


AqvuariaL GarpENs.—There is a very beau- 
tiful and interesting exhibition, thus named, now 
open at 21 Bromfield Street. Those curious in 
natural history should visit it. 


Fire Encines.—These machines have 
become a positive necessity, and are a complete 
success. We could not now do without them in 
Boston. 


Prayer Mertincs.—Recently prayer meet- 
ings have been held under the direction of clergy- 
men, in the engine houses at Newburyport. 


SOUTHERN COTTON FACTORIES, 

Some of the papers in the Southern States are 
advocating the practicability and benefit of es- 
tablishing cotton manufactories in the South. 
They cite the example of Georgia, where to 
some extent cotton mills have been in operation 
for a good while, and with very good success. 
An instance of a cotton factory in the State of 
Mississippi is also refetred to; the annual profits 
of which, as demonstrated by authentic state- 
ments, amount to twenty-nine per cent. on the 
capital invested. The New Orleans Bulletin 
says a purpose of this kind was in contempla- 
tion in New Orleans, a year and a half ago, but 
was abandoned for the moment in consequence 
of the hard times, followed by the financial crash, 
Now, it says, that money is plenty, and the season 
for leisure is upon the people, the field for oper- 
ations seems clear, and the movement ought to 
be undertaken without delay. That paper pro- 
poses that the experiment should be inaugurated 
by the building of one factory, and argues that 
they have idle hands enough about that city to run 
a half dozen cotton factories. It says further, that 
if the effort be made, labor will come when once 
it is known that hands are wanted at good prices. 
As to the profit of the proposed business, there 
appears to be no good reason why it would not 
be as good a mode of investing capital as any 
that could be devised. The raw material is 
there, at their doors, and steam or water power 
can be applied as cheap in the South as any- 
where else. The cotton goods now used in the 
southern markets are charged with two freights, 
north and back ; with various intermediate com- 
missions ; with accumulated interest arising from 
the long journey which the staple takes ; and, 
with the insurance premiums upon marine trans- 
portion. It would seem that all these extras, 
which make to the disadvantage of cotton man- 
ufactured abroad, would more than make up the 
difference of cost arising from other causes, and 
leave the southern manufacturer as good a chance 
for a fair profit as his European or Yankee com- 
petitor. Should the proposed plan of introduc- 
ing cotton manufacture extensively at the South, 
succeed according to the hopes of its advocates, 
no men will rejoice more heartily at this increase 
of the elements of prosperity of our southern 
brethren, than the people of New England. 
They fear not a gencrous rivalry, and never 
doubt as to the world’s being large enough for all. 

S. J. Witcox & Co.—This well known Dry 
Goods firm is our next door neighbor, and we 
can speak understandingly, in saying that the 
establishment is unrivalled for its variety and ex- 
cellence of Ladies’ Dress Goods, in Boston. 
Messrs. Wilcox & Co. do their business on 
strictly systematic principles, and furnish their 
customers with good and desirable articles at 
prices that cannot but be perfectly satisfactory. 
When our country readers come to town, let 
them remember the number, 24 Winter STREET. 


» 


For tue Toiret.—Joseph Burnett & Co, 
put up their four most popular articles four the 
‘toilet ina neat and compact package, including 
the far-famed Cocoaine; Florimel, (a most ex- 
quisite perfume) ; Kalliston, (an unrivalled cos- 
metic), and the Oriental Tooth Wash. These 
articles are each and all of a superior quality, 
and indispensable to a lady’s or gentleman’s 
toilet. For sale by all druggists. 


> 


“Tvan tHe Serr: or, The Russian and Cir- 
cassian.”—This brilliant novelette, by Sylvanus 
Cobb, Jr., we have just issued in bound style, 
elegantly illustrated wich large original engrav- 
ings. It is declared the best story the popular 
author ever wrote. We will send it, post-paid, 
on the receipt of twenty cents in postage stamps 
or silver. 


¢<>e@-> 


Growtu or Bostox.—One has only to visit 
the region of the made-land, between Dover 
Street and Roxbury line, to realize how rapidly 
this city is growing. Ilundreds of tine dwelling 
houses are erecting in this vicinity. 


Horsr-Taminc.—Mr. Rarey has been engaged 
by the British government, at a cost of five 
thousand dollars, to impart his art of subduing 
horses, to fifty men in the British cavalry. 


> 
> 


An Instirution.— For nearly twenty years 
the Boston Post has come to us bright and early 
every morning. It is a model newspaper, which 
we could not do without. 
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THE HAND OF GOLD. 

Inthe night preceding the battle of Bautzen, 
Napoleon, accompanicd by Marshals Berthicr 
and Ney and General Labruyere, advanced to the 
outposts to within pistol-shot of of the Cossacks, 
They seated themselves on the ground behind a 
ledge of rocks, Berthier unrolled a map, and Na- 
poleon, taking a telescope from his hand, surveyed 
the position of the enemy, the town of Bautzen, 
and the heights which were covered with Russian 
infantry and guns. 

After this, a peasant having been brought in, 
Napoleon questioned him, through Ney, as 
fullows : 

“Ts that stream which falls into the ravine, on 
the right (the Russian lefi), deep ?”” 

“ Knee-deep,” replied the German. 

“Do you ever cross it with your cart ?” 

“ Always—except in spring and autumn, when 
the waters are high.” 

“Ts it fordable everywhere ?” 

“ No—in certain places the bed is rocky; but 
from the little bridge you see to the right, for a 
quarter of a mile, there is a perfectly smooth 
bottom of sand.” 

The emperor was much pleased with the re- 
plies of the German peasant, which put him in 
excellent humor. He asked Berthier for money 
—took a handful of gold pieces and gave them 
to the peasant, saying : 

“Hold! Here is wherewithal to drink to the 
Emperor of the French.” 

The yokel would have thrown himself at his 
feet. 

“Hold there!” said Napoleon. 
know the emperor ?”’ 

“Dol? No! but I am dying to see him.” 

“ Well—there he is,” said Napoleon, pointing 
to Marshal Ney, who, opened his surtout, dis- 
covering his gold-embroidered uniform. 

The peasant was about to kiss his feet. Ney 
stopped him, and said laughingly : 

“ This gentleman is making fun of you. There 
stands the emperor,” and he pointed out Berthier. 

Tho peasant threw himself at the feet of Ber- 
thier; but the latter, who knew very little Ger- 
man, could only point out Labruyere, saying : 

“There’s the emperor.” 

The rustic was about to pay homage to La- 
bruyere, but the general said : 

“Tam too young for an emperor, my friend— 
rather pay your respects to him who gave you 
the money.” 

“That’s true,” said the German, and when 
he had seized and kissed Napoleon’s hand, 
added—* This is the hand of gold!” 


> 


“Do you 


CRINOLINE ABROAD.—A letter from Verviers 
states that a lady, who arrived there a short time 
ago by a railway train from Prussia, wore a crin- 
oline of such extraordinary ample dimensions as 
to excite the suspicions of the custom-house offi- 
cers. A search consequently took place, and 
the fashionable portion of female attire was 
found to have very skilfully attached to its am- 
ple folds no less than 117 pairs of white stock- 
ings, which the wearer intended to smuggle into 
Belgium. The stockings and crinoline were con- 
fiscated, and the lady handed over to the police. 


A Fresu-Warer Sartor.—Capt. Allen, of 
Oswego, N. Y., has sailed the lakes for forty- 
three years, during which time he has never ta- 
ken a glass of “grog,” nor used tobacco. At a 
ripe old age, he is good for another forty years, 
without even overhauling, being as sound as the 
day he sailed, not a timber nor a plank started. 


TeprEsco, THE Sincer.—Tedesco has been 
engaged at the French opera, in Paris, at the rate 
of $12,000 a year. How often have we listened 
to her warblings at the Howard Atheneum, and 
how well we remember “me dice el sol de Mad- 


rid,” in La Colasa! 


MosiLe MovinG.—The city of Mobile has re- 
solved to grant aid to the Great Northern Rail- 
road, from that city, to the amount of one million 
dollars. Why does not Boston give the Hoosac 
Tunnel a lift ? 


> 


Maxine Money rast.—The new mint at 
Calcutta has three times as many coining presses 
as the British mint, and is capable of making 
600,000 coins per day. 


Snoutper Arms !—There are thirteen thou- 
sand uniformed volunteers in the State of New 
York, and in all, there are now three hundred 
and fifty thousand men capable of bearing arms. 


THE POPE AT ST, PETER'S. 

The striking scene on the last pagé@, exhibits 

the pope touching the foot of the statue of St. 

Peter with his lips. The artist has given an ad- 

mirable delineation of this scene. Cardinals 

and other dignitaries of the church are shown 

standing around during the ceremony, in which 

the emblems of clerical authority and military 
power are mingled. This statue is in the church 

of St. Peter, supported against the last pillar on 

the right hand side of the nave, and rests on a 
pedestal four or five feet high. His right hand 
is raised in the act of priestly benediction, while 
the left grasps the well known symbols of the 
Romish power—two massive keys; the head 
wears the expression peculiar to the early ages of 
ancient classic art; while the whole statue, 
though of bronze, has been darkened by time to 
an iron hue. No Roman Catholics pass it by. 
without some movement of reverence, while the 
more rigid devotees kiss the toe of the exposed 
foot several times, pressing their foreheads 
against it after each salutation, and passing their 
hands affectionately over it. Others, prostrating 
themselves in front of the statue, engage in 
prayer. French antiquarians assert that this al- 
leged statue of the poor fisherman of Galilee was 
cast by order of Pope Leo X., from materials 
furnished by an ancient bronze statue of Jupiter 
Cuapitolinus, so that a heathen image has been 
transformed into the likeness of a Christian 
apostle. 


JOSEPHINE PAINTED BY NAPOLEON, 

“Josephine,” said Napoleon, “ was art and 
grace itself. She was the most amiable—the 
best of women ; she had the excessive taste for 
luxury, disorder and reckless expense character- 
istic of creoles. It was impossible ever to square 
her accounts—she was always in debt; hence 
there were constantly disputes when the time of 
payment came. She often sent to her trades- 
men to tell them to present only half the amount 
of her indebtedness. Even in the island of Elbe 
her bills poured in on me from all parts of Italy. 
Josephine believed in presentiments and sorce- 
rers ; it is true that a great fortune had been pre- 
dicted to her in her infancy—that she would bea 
sovereign. Her toilet was a complete arsenal, 
and she defended herself with great art against 
the assaults of time.” 


Great SAVING MAY BE MADE.—About three 
or four months since, we adopted in our estab- 
lishment, Johnson’s Patent Gas-Burner. Be- 
tween thirty and forty burners we find have, in 
that period, saved more than the jfirtures cost us, 
by regulating the burning of the gas, and pro- 
ducing more light with less consumption of gas. 
We would refer our readers to H. B. Stanwood 
& Co.’s advertisement on another page. 


> 


Turee Scamrs.—Three men have been ar- 
rested at Dayton, Ohio, for conspiring to throw 
the cars of the Cincinnati and Dayton Railroad 
from the track. They sought revenge, because 
the company had resisted their exorbitant de- 
mands for compensation for one or two animals 
killed upon the road. 


Aw IncenpiAry.—During the late carnival at 
Leghorn, a person disguised at Louis Napoleon 
appeared in the streets, with a volume inscribed 
“The Treaties of 1815,” and occasionally tore a 
leaf therefrom and scattered it in fragments. 
The police interfered, and put a stop to this po- 
litical satire. 


+ 


GuANO-MAKING.—Professor Hunt advocates 
the saving of the waste parts of the fish taken in 
the Canadian fisheries, for the purpose of manu- 
facturing guano. He says 150,000 tons might 
annually be made in this way, and of a quality 
equal to Peruvian. 


Prosrect or Business.—Trade is working 
up in New York. Jn one day, lately, 17,600 
bales of cotton were sold, and 10,000 bales on 
the next. These sales amounted to nearly one 
and three-quarters million dollars. 


+ > 


REVERENCE FOR TRUTH.—“ My friend has a 
reverence for truth,” said a gentleman. ‘So I 
perceive,” was the reply, “for he always keeps a 
respectful distance from it.”’ 


+ 


A GENERAL Rote.—The Emperor Paul once 
gave a magnificent review at which he prohibited 
any but generals to be present. Mr. Dunning 


Gatherings. 


Concha, the Captain-General of Cuba, is to 
be continued in office. 

Leutze is not coming to Boston to live, but 
has established his studio in Washington. 

Edwin Booth has been presented with a silver 
goblet, by his friends in Charleston, S. C. 

The poet artist, T. Buchanan Read, is in Cin- 
cinnati, where he designs passing the summer. 


For loving a Gentile, says a Salt Lake letter, 
a young Mormon woman was publicly flogged 
by the Frogtown Mormons. 

The back pay of the old police of New York, 
favored by a late decision of the Court of Ap- 
peals, amounts to upwards of $500,000. 

Some of the southern papers are earnestly ad- 
vocating the construction of a ship canal across 
the upper part of the peninsula of Florida. 


A New York paper thinks that the Pike’s Peak 
stampede will be of much benefit, as it will soak 
up that overflow of loafers so common to 
Gotham. 

A proposition has been made in Holly Springs, 
Mississippi, to establish a chain gang, for the 
purpose of getting rid of the rowdies that infest 
that little town. 


The grog-shop loafer is about the meanest and 
most contemptible specimen of humanity extant. 
They are a disgrace to their families, and a nui- 
sance to society. 

A burly British reviewer, in severely cutting 
up a book by an American woman, gravely as- 
serts that “you cannot make an omelette out of 
old kid gloves.” 

Two poor omnibus horses committed suicide 
in New York, recently. They took advantage of 
the absence of their driver to plunge into the 
river at Greenpoint Ferry. 

There are now upwards of 40,000 natives of 
China in California, and it is estimated that the 
trade with them amounts to at least $4,000,000 
a year, 

The erroneous idea that a very small foot is 
handsome, has crippled and distorted many ; 
good taste requires that the foot should have a 
reasonable proportion to the rest of the body. 

A writer in the Baltimore American> says 
that the oyster beds of the Maryland waters are 
in danger of being destroyed by the pernicious 
practice of having them dragged at all seasons 
of thé year, including the summer months. 

A Miss McDonald died lately in Hardy coun- 
ty, Va., being the tenth member of her family— 
including her parents—who have died within the 
last few months, only one sister now remaining 
out of a family of eleven. 

An act has passed the Legislature, and re- 
ceived the approval of the governar, exempting 
from execution, to the amount of $100, the boats, 
fishing tackle, and nets of fishermen, actually 
used by them in the prosecution of their business. 


Thousands of wild tobacco plants, growing 
from 18 inches to tour feet in height, are found in 
the Sacramento (Cal.) valley, near Tehama. 
The leaves are smaller than those of the culti- 
vated tobacco, but furnish a good material for 
smoking. 

Wilmington, Del., is certainly a favored city. 
They have two petitions in circulation there to 
decide whether the dianer-hour be one or two. 
In most places the question is not at what hour 
they shall dine, but whether they are to have any 
dinner at all. 


The Empress Eugenie shed tears on witness- 
ing the new play “ Cendrillon ;” and since then 
all Paris have been buying embroidered cambric 
to display in the theatre, in connection with 
their tears, as her imperial highness did before 
them. 


News from Hayti announce financial distress 
in that country. During the late carnival the 
court of Soulouque was caricatured. Some of 
the maskers represented Soulouque fleeing from 
his kingdom, his fright and terror, his appealing 
to his fetish idols for success, and other facts con- 
nected with his downfall. 

Maria Theresa was certainly one of the grand- 
est historical women of modern ages. Queenly 
she looked in life; royalty itself in her seemed 
more royal; and thus queenly she reposes in 
death. It is said she descended every Friday, 
for thirteen years, into his tomb, to weep and 
pray by the remains of her husband Francis. 


A deacon in one of the Hartford churches, a 
few days ago, found a gold watch and chain be- 
longing to his minister’s wife, wrapped up in the 
morning Courant, on the doorstep. They were 
stolen from her two months since, at’ a parish 
party, and as the minister preached two sermons 
at the time upon stealing, the rogue apparently 
couldn’t stand the pressure. 


A contractor at St. Louis recently drew out of 
the bank a considerable sum of money in $10 
bills, and in going down the steps of the bank 
with the bills in his hand, a sudden gust of wind 
blew off his hat, and in essaying to recover it, 
the bills were blown out of his possession and 
scattered in every direction. After a day’s ac- 
tive and diligent search, he succeeded in finding 
all but eighty dollars. 

A man at Quebec, a collector of old iron, was 
offered, lately, an old bomb-shell. He bought it 
and began to break it up. It exploded, tore 
away the side of the shed in which he worked, 
broke fifty panes of glass in his dwelling, but 
only slightly injured him, and left his wife and 


outwitted him, for he went as Attorney-General, 


boy standing by, unharmed. 


Sands of Gold. 


.... Aman of letters may be vicious, as a 
man may be sick.—De Bou/fflers. 

.... Every man truly lives, so long as he acts 
his nature, or some wav makes good the facul- 
ties of himself.—O. W. HHolines. 


.... An able man shows his spirit by gentle 
words and resolute actions : he is neither hot nor 
timid.— Chester field. 


wee Fine feelings, without vigor of reason, 
are in the situation of the feathers of a peacock’s 
tail—dragging in the mud.—Foster. 


.... Everything that comes from the heart is 
not flattery, for flatterers have no heart.—De 
Boufflers. 

.... The evanescent pleasures of the world 
bring but a poor return in happiness, for the la- 
bor expended.—Bovee. 


.... Ridicule principally arises from pride, 
and is at best but a gross pleasure, too coarse for 
the highly polished and retined.— Guizot. 


.... Great vices are the proper objects of our 
detestation, smaller fauits of our pity ; but atfec- 
tation appears to be the only true source of the 
ridiculous.—Fielding. 

.-.. Of all actions of a man’s life, his mar- 
riage does least concern other people, yet of all 
actions of his life it is most meddled with by oth- 
er people.—Se/den. 

Point out to me the man who has no 
confidence in mankind, and I will show you a 
man in whom no person should have confidence. 
—Bovee. 

.... The ludicrous has its place in the uni- 
verse ; it is not a human invention, but one of 
the divine ideas, illustrated in the practical jokes 
of kittens and monkeys long before Aristophanes 
or Shakspeare.— O. W. Holmes. 

.-.. Virtue is like a rich stone, best plain set. 
That is the best part of beauty which a picture 
cannot express. *Beauty is as summer fruits, 
which are easy to corrupt, and cannot last. 
—Lord Bacon. 


.... The employment of our minutes multi- 
plies them; activity finds more than days in 
hours, and those who have measured the velocity 
of light, have not yet calculated the progress 
the mind can make in a given time.— De 
Boufjlers. 


... As the most generous vine, if it is not 
pruned, runs out into many superfluous stems, 
and grows at last weak and fruitless; so doth 
the best man, if he be not cut short of his de- 
sires and pruned with afflictions. If it be pain- 
ful to bleed, it is worse to wither. Let me be 
pruned, that I may grow, rather than be cut up 
to burn.— Bishop Hall. 


Hoker’s BWudaet. 


“ Husband, we haven’t enough beds.” “ Yes, 
wife, plenty of beds, but too much company.” 

Shoemakers and milkmen make good sailors 
—they’re both used to working at the pumps. 

The individual who “ stood on his own respon- 
sibility ” is to be indicted for infanticide. 

A philosopher resembles’ a cucumber—when 
most cut up he is perfectly cool. 


“ What’s the use,” asked an idle fellow, “ofa 
man’s working himself to death to get a living?” 


What is the difference between a sailor and a 
soldier ?—One tars his ropes, the other pitches 
his tent. 

The crew of a sailing boat threw out all her 
ballast, and she consequently upset ;—how was 
she destroyed *?—By lightening ! 

There is no castle upon the earth so strong that 
it may not be taken; but our castles in the air 
may bid defiance to our enemies. 

Something that was never yet known—the 
number of people that an omnibus will hold 
during a wet day. 

“I don’t believe it’s any use, this vaccinating. 
I had a child vaccinated, and he fell out of the 
winder a week arter !” 


“Do you think me guilty of a falsehood ?” 
asked Mr. Knott of a gentleman he was address- 
ing. “Sir, I must render a verdict of Knott 
guilty.” 

“ You will see my face no more,” said a ro- 
mantic young lady to her friends. “ Ah, miss, 
are you going away from earth, or do you intend 
taking to rouye—going to die or dye?” 


“ So I see you have put on your best suit for 
the dinner party.” ‘O yes, I expected the din- 
ner to be well dressed for me, and I thought I 
could not do less than return the compliment.” 

Goethe says that modern authors put too much 
water in their ink. Some of our fashionable 
writers, agreeing with him in opinion, seem to 
substitute brandy. 

Much of the poetry of the present day seems 
studiously metaphysical and obscure. You had 
better never set down to read it without a search- 
warrant to find its meaning. 

Many think that a moderate beard upon the 
upper lip is as necessary to the perfect beauty of 
the mouth as the thorns and moss are to a rose, 
or the leaves to a cherry. 

“ Sir,” said a man to one whom he had struck, 
“T have given you a good dressing.” “ No sir,” 
replied the other, “‘ you may consider it onl 
lent, and I will take care that it shall be repai 
with interest.” 
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GOD’S BLESSING ON THEM. 


BY GERALD MASSEY. 


God bless the brave ones, in our dearth, 
Their lives shall leave a trailing glory ; 
And round the poor man’s homely hearth 

We'll proudly tell their suffering’s story. 


All saviour-souls have sacrificed, 
With naught but noble faith for guerdon, 
And ere the world hath crowned the Christ, 
The man to death hath borne the burden! 


The savage broke the glass that brought 
The heavens nearer, saith the legend; 
Even so the bigots welcome aught 
That makes our vision starrier regioned. 


They lay their corner-stones in dark 
Deep waters, who upbuild in beauty 

On earth's old heart, their triumph-are 
That crowns with glory lives of duty. 


And meekly still the martyrs go 
To keep with pain their solemn bridal; 
And still they walk the fire who bow 
Not down to worship custom’s idol. 


Take heart, the rude dust dark to-day, 
Soars a new-lighted sphere to-morrow ; 
And wings of splendor burst the clay 
That clasps us in death’s fruitful furrow. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


THE ROOFER OF ANTWERP. 


BY G. M. RUTLEDGE. 


BeEnEaTH the great portal of the Cathedral of 
Antwerp, at the western side of the tower, and 
not far from the tomb of Qyintin Metsys, the 
celebrated Flemish blacksmith, may be seen a 
blue stone about three feet in length. The 
passer-by, perhaps, would not perceive it, were 
it not for the strange and peculiar appearance 
which distinguishes it from the other stones of 
the pavement. In ita thousand points of cop- 
per are inlaid, without any seeming regularity or 
design, which, when the sun darts his last rays 
upon the horizon of Flanders, glitter with daz- 
zling brilliancy. 

For a long time it has attracted the attention 
of travellers ; antiquarians have invoked every 
dialect and every species of written symbol, to 
discover any remnant of inscription ; their efforts 
have always been vain, and they have never suc- 
ceeded in deciphering a single word amid this 
maze of copper points. And yet this stone has 
its story. To the aged citizen, bent towards the 
grave, as he casts a sidelong glance upon the 
young maiden who, yielding to her love dreams, 
touches it lightly with her rosy lip, it says more 
than the magnificent marble monuments on 
which are carved in golden letters, the pompous 
epitaphs of the great. Its history is as follows : 

The 22d of October, 1520, was a féte-day for 
the half of Europe, and more particularly for 
Flanders, one of whose children had just mounted 
the throne of the Cwsars. It was the coro- 
nation-day of Charles the Fifth. Antwerp was 
then, after London and Venice, the richest city 
of Europe, perhaps of the world. Therefore was 
it distinguished above all others of Flanders, by 
the magnificence and wealth lavished upon the 
celebration of the day. Triumphal arches 
spanned the streets, garlands of flowers decked 
the houses, fine white sand covered the pave- 
ments, and at intervals were placed large clusters 
of rare and fragrant exotics. The ceremonies of 
the day commenced with a solemn procession ; 
the clergy habited in their most costly and sump- 
tuous robes, and preceded by banners, bore the 
richest shrines and most cherished relics. The 
magistrates, the people, the corporations and the 
various traders, bearing lighted torches of various 
colors, closed the march. 

This sacred duty concluded, each one yielded 
himself to unresirained enjoyment ; groups were 
formed in the streets and public places. Im- 
mense butts ot wine and mead were placed op- 
posite the city and guild-halls. A hundred thou- 
sand workmen sang joyous hymns and shouted 
“Long live our marquis!” “ Long live the Em. 
peror Charles!” All the inhabitants of the opu- 
lent city, however, were not happy amid the 
general rejoicing. In a small room, whose 
windows looked upon the street, two men were 
seated ; their costumes and general appearance 
indicated that, although not belonging to the op- 
ulent class, they were not without an easy com- 
petence, arising from their labors. The younger 
seemed about twenty years of age. He was mus- 
cular and vigorous. His features, though sad, 
were pleasing and of manly beauty, and denoted 
a firm and decided character. The other, a hale 
and robust old man, endeavored, somewhat 


vainly, to give his face and tone a hopeful ex- 
pression he was far from feeling in his heart. 
“Truly, my son,” said he, “I scarcely know 
thee! What has become of thy courage and 
resignation? Our position has been more criti- 


cal than to-day, and yet I never saw thee so cast 


down as now. Was I wrong in regarding thee 
as a man of courage, who could face misfortune 
without flinching ?” 

“I feel that I am not to be overcome by any 
misfortune,” replied the younger, “ but to see 
Francoise united to a man whom I hate! 
Stll—” 

“ But,” interrupted his companion, “ the affair 
is not decided ; your fears may be groundless.” 

“No, no, my futher! I have lost all hope. 
Master Rulofs told me again yesterday, that he 
should give his daughter to Meister Bruggemans 
if, ina month, I was not a master-roofer, and 
you know he will keep his word.” 

“Who knows, Germain, some happy chance 
may yet furnish money enough to purcltase the 
place 

“Never, my father, never can we earn such a 
sum ; relations and friends have refused me; 
three years would not suffice to earn it, and Mas- 
ter Rulofs will only grant me a month’s delay.” 

“But Francoise will supplicate her father 
to allow you time, and she certainly will 
succeed.” 

“Yes, my father, she will do all in her power, 
but I am certain her prayers will be unavailing. 
This very day she was to make a last effort, and 
had she succeeded, she would have been here be- 
fore now.” 


Scarcely were the words uttered, when a gentle 
rap was heard at the door. The father opened 
it, and hope shone in the eyes of the youth, for 
he doubted not it was the charming Francoise, 
the bearer of joyful tidings. A fair, slender 
girl, blue-eyed and of delicate complexion, upon 
whose checks traces of tears were still visible, 
entered. 

This was the maiden whom the young man 
expected, but she seemed rather the mcssenger 
of sorrow than of joy. Germain sprang to meet 
her, and exclaimed hurriedly, “Speak, Fran- 
coise, speak, I implore thee. Have thy tears 
softened thy father’s heart ?” 

“All hope is fled,” replied the girl, gazing 
with a distracted air upon her lover. Her tears 
slowly fell, Germain sobbed audibly, and the 
old man himself was too much moved to utter a 
single word of consolation. 

The youth was the first to speak. With a 
broken voice he cried, “‘ No more hope? Fran- 
coise, did ] hear aright ¢” 

“Alas, yes, it is too true; my father leaves 
me the choice either to wed this man, or to take 
the vail at the Ursuline Convent.” 

Germain spoke not, but anxiously awaited her 
decision ; all his hopes, his heart, were in the 
look he cast upon her. Francoise understood it, 
and continued: “I have chosen the cloister.” 

“Then there is yet hope ; you have a novitiate 
of two years, and during that time we may per- 
haps procure the sum requisite.” 

Feeble as was this glimmer of hope, the lovers 
embraced it confidently, and their young hearts 
beat as if their wishes were already consummated. 
Like shipwrecked mariners who, long tossed 
upon the stormy ocean, behold at last the wished- 
for haven, they raised their eyes to heaven in 
silent thanksgiving. Almost happy, they threw 
themselves into the arms of the old man, who 
had in the meantime regained his accustomed se- 
renity, although he felt that the hope he had 
awakened in the hearts of the youthful lovers 
was very feeble and uncertain. ‘They yielded to 
their excited fancies, and their imaginations pic- 
tured to them the brightest visions of future hap- 
piness. When Francoise left them, however, the 
young man again gave himself up to his melan- 
choly forebodings. 

The fete in the city still continued, joyous 
bands traversed the streets, carolling songs of 
joy, little thinking that near them was one whose 
heart responded not to their bursts of gaiety ; so 
it was, however; poor Germain remained buried 
in his sombre mood, and it was not until the 

streets and squares of che city were brilliantly 
lighted up with the many-colored flambeaux, that 
he aroused himself and joined the merry throng. 
Scarcely, however, had he quitted his own door- 
step, when he was borne back violently by the 
frightened crowd, surging to and fro in frantic 
terror. Above the din, wild cries and shrieks 
rose up on every side. The enemy which men- 
aced them shook the nerves of the bravest and 
hardiest. It was the autumnal hurricane. Its 


approachfunheeded by the thoughtless revellers, 
had been announced by light puffs of wind, like 
the evening breeze which gently kisses the white 
and dimpled shoulders of youthful maidens, so 
light that it was scarcely observable. A small 
reddish cloud,the certain forerunner of a tempest, 
floated, gradually rising from the, as yet, calm 
horizon. Gradually, slowly it increased, became 
larger and larger, and of a deep blood-red hue. 
Others joined it from every side ; the wind rose 
rapidly. The numerous gaily dressed boats 
which covered the river, hastened to gain the 
port. Before they reached it, however, tne tem- 
pest burst upon them with full fury. It howled 
and whistled like a chorus of demons. 

One who has not witnessed a storm in the 
North Sea can form no idea of that which burst 


_over Antwerp on the evening of the 22d of Octo 


ber, 1520. The waters of the Escant, heaped up 
by the hurricane, leaped thundering through the 
streets in foaming waves. The sky was hung 
with leaden clouds, vivid lightning flashed and 
leaped along them, and deafening thundcr rolled 
incessantly above. Night, black, dismal night, 
was upon the city. The river rose from its bed, 
and in an incredibly short time, the greater part 
of the town was submerged. The cathedral floor 
was overflowed, at the docks, masts cracked, 
heavy cables snapped, and vessels were broken 
up and buried beneath the howling waves. 
With horrible fracas, torrents poured from the 
rocks into the streets below, swelling the flood, 
which rushed along. All trace of recent revel- 
ry was soon effaced by the nocturnal hurricane. 
The trembling citizens crouched in frantic 
prayer, and many saw in the angry waters the 
emblem of what their new emperor was one day 
to be. 

Some days elapsed, and the streets of Antwerp 
became again passable. The indefatigable ex- 
ertions of the citizens had forced back the waters 
to their former level, and the sun beaming forth, 
soon pumped away the moisture which remained 
in the narrow lanes and by-ways. The inhab- 
itants, however, did not so soon regain their 
habitual gaiety. With the exception of the docks 
and a few streets, in which carpenters and masons 
were busily repairing the damage caused by the 
inundation, Antwerp was plunged in silent sad- 
ness. The few who ventured forth, looked up 
at the spire of their cathedral, gazing sorrowfully 
at the iron cross, which had suffered much from 
the hurricane. 

In those days of profound faith and true patri- 
otism, each city had its peculiar and cherished 
edifice, which it valued as its jewels, and es- 
teemed as the crown of pearls upon the young 
bride’s brow. ‘Thus Brussels had its princely 
gardens and palaces, Ghent its belfry surmounted 
by the Grecian dragon, conquered by the Cru- 
saders, Louvain gloried in its university and its 
gothic town-hall, Bruges had its Guildhall, 
erected in 1379 by Count Louis de Male, Ant- 
werp admired and loved its wondrous spire, com- 
pleted two years before by Applemans. It was 
beyond doubt the most beautiful and gigantic 
gothic monument in Europe. 

It was a source of wondrous pride to the hon- 
est burghers, and therefore, when they saw that 
the iron cross which surmounted the pinnacle,had 
been bent nearly double by the storm, their 
chagrin was the greater, as it seemed almost im 
possible to repair it. In the first place, the iron 
had to be made red-hot, and the man who was 
sufficiently bold to step even upon the narrow 
ledges of the tower, far below the cross, would do 
so at the risk of life. The most intrepid marin- 
ers, who, the day of the tempest lay extended on 
the swaying yards, shuddered at the very idea of 
climbing to such a height. So in spite of the 
love and pride with which the good people re- 
garded their natal city, despite the promises of 
the magistrates to any one sufficiently cour- 
ageous to repair the iron cross, no one had pre- 
sented himseif to claim the reward. The burgh- 
ers were assembled on the open space in front of 
the cathedral, calculating sadly its immensity, 
when four heralds rode into their midst, again 
proclaiming the promised reward. Three times 
they sounded their trumpets, to which were sus- 
pended the arms of the city, and the king-at-arms, 
uncovering, spoke as follows : 

“The burgomasters and worshipful aldermen 
of the rich city of Antwerp inform the citizens 
thereof, that the magistrates accord a recompense 
of five hundred florins to whoever will repair the 
cross surmounting the spire of Notre Dame, the 
said cross having been violently bent by a hurri- 
cane on the day of the coronation of our marquis 
and prince, Charles, Count of Flanders, Duke of 


Brabant, King of Spain and Bohemia, Emperor 
of Austria and possessor of the New World.” 

A mournful silence was the only response. 
The proclamation was repeated. Suddenly a 
young man burst through the press, an air of 
nobility illumining his countenance, intrepidity 
and resolution in his flashing eye. He advanced 
at once to the herald, saying merely, ‘ Conduct 
me to the magistrates.” 

A half-hour afterwards it was announced that 
“our faithful fellow-citizen, Germain the Joojer, 
had undertaken to repair the cross, and would 
commence at noon on the morrow, and the mag- 
istrates begged the citizens generally, not to an- 
noy the said Germain by their advice or coun- 
sels, conjurations or sorceries, but to extend to 
him all the aid and assistance he might need. 


The news soon spread throughout the city, 
awakening the curiosity of the stalwart citizens, 
and long before the appointed hour the square 
befure the church was crowded. Waves of 
another kind seemed to have replaced those of 
the river. All sorts of conjectures were ventured 
upon, as to what could have prompted Germain 
to this courageous and daring attempt ; but none 
guessed the true reason—Germain’s love for 
Francoise. 

At last he was seen upon the very summit of 
the spire, and no one doubted his complete suc- 
cess. A shout of joy and encouraging admir- 
ation issued from every breast. The old father 
and Francoise alone remained oppressed and 
breathless, and with fixed glassy eyes, lost not a 
motion of the youth, for they felt instinctively 
that the greatest danger was not yet passed. 
Germain having drawn forth his tools, was sus- 
pended securely from one of the branches of the 
cross. At that height he seemed like an eagle 
hovering above the church. His eye plunged 
into the square, and measured, without a quiver, 
the monstrous abyss beneath kim. His courage 
increased as he realized the almost certainty of 
success. In a few seconds a light smoke envel- 
oped him, giving him the appearance of an erial 
spirit. The iron became red-hot, and Germain, 
raising the ponderous hammer, struck rapidly 
upon it. As blow upon blow was given, though 
the sound was inaudible below, the cross grad- 
ually regained its natural position, and the ex- 
citement of the multitude became intense. The 
workman heard the shouts which rose upwards 
to him, like the surging of the waves. Alas! he 
knew not that each blow of his hammer struck 
upon the hearts of his aged father and the loved 
one by his side. The noise of the ringing iron 
which deafened him, was lost to the crowd, who 
almost imagined that they saw the spirit of Quin- 
tin Metsys returned to earth to leave another 
colossal work. 

At length the hammer fell for the last time ; 
the cross was in its original erect position. 
Nothing now marred the beauty of the un- 
matched spire. The aged father and youthfal 
maiden regarded each other with inexpressible 
joy, tears sprung to their eyes, and entirely over- 
come, they threw themselves into each other’s 
arms. The people recognizing them, raised 
them above their heads and bore them aloft in 
triumph. 

In the meantime Germain had peered down 
anxiously upon the “ Place,” in the hope of 
recognizing the two so dear to his heart. Sud- 
denly he perceived them. That look was his 
last. His foot struck the brazier aud slipped 
over the burning coais. He tottered a moment, 
fell from the spire and rebounded on the angular 
stones; the cord about his waist, which was 
lashed to one of the stays of the cross, support- 
ed him for a moment above the awful abyss. 
The people rushed shrieking to the narrow stair- 
case to succor him, but before the most agile son 
of Antwerp could reach the first stage, the cord 
was consumed and Germain fell, striking heavily 
the lace-work, the points, the rosettes and heads 
of monsters which decorate the tower. At each 
successive bound his body received new wounds, 
until, after horrible mutilation and suffering, he 
struck, frightfully lacerated, turning like a 
wounded eagle, upon the pavements of the Place. 

When the corpse was lifted up, two others 
were found clinging to it; an aged man and a 
young girl. The awe-struck and sorrowful 
people placed them all in the same grave, ex- 
cavated on the spot where he fell, and over it was 
laid a blue stone, inlaid with as many pieces of 
copper as there could be found remnants of Ger- 
main’s body. 

Such is the event which that stone recalls to 
the aged citizen bent towards the grave, and the 
young maiden, yielding to her love-dreams. 
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M. WIGHT, THE ARTIST. 
To-day we have the gratification of presenting to our read- 
ers a portrait of M. Wight, the artist, taken from a photo" 
graph by Silsbee, Case & Co., drawn and engraved ex- 
pressly for this journal. Its value is enhanced by the circum- 
stance that the community have never been favored till this 
moment, with the imprint of the head of one who has por- 
trayed the likenesses of so many private individuals and public 
men, and the productions of whose pencil have proclaimed 
him one of the first portrait painters in the United States. 
Among the numerous and admirable likenesses that have 
been executed from time to time by Mr. Wight, are those of 
some of the most distinguished literary and scientific persons, 
public characters and memorable men of the age. Among 
them may be mentioned Humboldt, Everett, Agassiz, Barnard, 
Sumner, Dowse, Quincy, Savage, Williston, Bell, and others. 
But what first brought him forward eer as a master 
of his art, was his portrait of Baron Von Humboldt, which he 
had the good fortune to take when he was in the capital of 
Prussia, a few years since. The circumstances which led to 
and attended the production of this well-known painting, are 
not a little remarkable, and as they have never been commu- 
nicated to the press, and cannot fail to prove of interest to all 
artists, lovers of art, and the reader in general, especial pains 
have been taken to obtain them, and insure their first publi- 
cation in the columns of this paper. Desirous while in Europe 
to produce the portrait of some person of note and well known , 
in America, it was suggested to Mr. Wight to select that of 
Baron Von Humboldt. Accordingly, with this purpose in 
view, and a letter of introduction from one of the most emi- 
nent orators in the United States, he called, while in Berlin, 
upon the Hon D. D. Barnard, the able and accomplished 
minister from the United States, then at the court of Prussia. 
Seeing before him a mere beardless boy, Mr. Barnard, not- 
withstanding the testimonials of his genius and character, 
could hardly help the expression of a wish for some specimen 
of the talent of so young an artist, before assuming the re- 
sponsibility of asking the baron to sit for his picture. But 
Mr. Wight had no specimen with him. All he could do was 
immediately to propose to paint the American minister him- 
self. Mr. Barnard as immediatly accepted the invitation. 
In a few days Mr. Wight completed his task. Atthe next of 
those elegant receptions which were regularly given by the 
American minister, the portrait was hung upon the wall. Quitea 
number of ladies and gentlemen were in attendance. They were 
filled with surprise and admiration. With one accord they pro- 
nounced it a perfect success, and without delay Mr. Barnard, true 
to his word and countryman, communicated the request to the 
baron. The proposition of the young American artist brought a 
thousand reminiscences to the mind of Humboldt, who, however, 
“soon terminated all suspense or fear of denial, by giving, in his 
own frank and genial manner, the much desired affirmative reply. 
The matter soon became known, and excited a lively curiosity, 
particularly among some of the American residents and students, 
an unusually large number of whom were at that season in Berlin. 
Mr. Wight occupied a small room in Franzosisch Strasse, and its 
entire contents embraced little more than a few chairs, a borrowed 
easel, a set of colors and brushes, and a piece of canvass stretched 
upon a frame. There were to be five sittings, Mr. Wight requir. 
ing no more. Of Von Humboldt, promptness is a well-known char- 
acteristic, and punctual to a minute, the baron came upon each 
appointed day to the temporary and unpretending studio of the 
American artist. He was always driven there in the same vehicle, 
and always accompanied by the same confidential valet, who at- 
tended him up stairs, and then either left or paced back and forth 
along the corridor or in the courtyard until the allotted hour and a 
half for sitting within expired, when the valet instantly appeared 
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M. WIGHT, THE ARTIST. 


‘and knocked at the door in obedience to the previous command of 
his master, who as instantly arose, and, politely taking his leave, 
departed.- Few painters, perhaps, are more alive to the impor- 
tance, not to say the necessity, of having all things in readiness 
against the arrival of a patron, than Mr. Wight, and he invariably 
held pallet and pencil in hand, and as invariably began his delin- 
eations the moment the baron was seated ; and inspired as it were, 
by the presence of so noble and illustrious a subject, he wrought 
with such zeal, facility, power and effect, as to complete every part 
of the work upon the day agreed upon, and thus gave to the world 
his famous portrait of Baron Von Humboldt, the profoundest 
and most renowned philosopher, if not the most wonderful man of 
his age now alive. Many persons, citizens and strangers, as well 
as artists, now paid their respects to Mr. Wight. Among the lat- 
ter may be mentioned Cornelius, whose magnificent cartoons and 
frescoes, in church, palace and cathedral, have emblazoned his 
name throughout all Germany ; and Rauch, that immortal sculp- 
tor, whose colossal statue of Frederick the Great, which was being 
constructed for so many years, and at such an immense expense, 
which was inaugurated with so much pomp and ceremony in the 
presence of the emperor and his court, the flower of the princes of 
the blood, of the nobles, and of the army, and all the ecclesiaggical 
and civil functionaries and dignitaries of the empire, and a count- 
less multitude of other citizens, and which statue has scarcely, 
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either in its design or execution, any parallel in modern 


times. These and other artists and friends of Humboldt, 
came to see the new portrait, and, having beheld it, to take 
Mr. Wight by the hand and express to him their surprise and 
gratification. Nothing would do, but the portrait must be de- 
posited in the Grand Hall of the Art Union of Berlin. Here 
it was placed upon an easel by itself, in a most conspicuous 
position for general view and examination, and here it was 
gazed at from day to day, and its merits and effects discussed 
in almost every tongue and strain of praise and commend- 
ation. But of them all, artists, amateurs, connoisseurs and 
others, none were more solicitous or highly gratified at the 
result, than the distinguished American minister at Berlin, 
and the accomplished members of his family and suite, and 
the other American friends and acquaintances of Mr. Wight, 
among whom may be particularly mentioned, Theodore S. 
Fay, the then Secretary of our Legation at Prussia, and a 
gentleman of uncommon abilities, culture, refinement and 
taste. Indeed, Mr. Fay, as perhaps should have been previ- 
ously remarked, sedulously watched the artist’s progress with 
the picture from the outset, was present with Humboldt at 
several of the sittings, during which the conversation was of 
the most animated and interesting description, but the details 
of which must be deferred to another time, and who, more- 
over, was the first person to announce to his countrymen in 
the United States the complete success of Mr. Wight, as will 
be seen by the subjoined extracts from the letter upon the 
subject, written by Mr. Fay at Berlin, in February, 1852, to 
Dr. J. V. C Smith in Boston, little less than two years prior 
to the election of the latter as mayor of the city, viz :— 

“My DEAR 81r:—Mr. Wight, the artist, has not only been favored 
with as many and as long sittings as he desired, from Baron Von Hum- 
boldt (who has time for everything). but has succeeded in a portrait 
which, I hope and believe, will prove his corner-stone to fame and for- 
tune. It is a work of extraordinary merit, largely and boldly done, a 
perfect likeness. and, considering it is the latest ever taken. it stands a 
good chance of being received by the world and posterity, as the most 
faithful representation existing of that illustrious and good man. I 
learn Mr Wight means to send his painting to Boston, where its excel- 
lence as a work of art will be fully appreciated ; but as its value as a re- 
semblance can only be established by the testimony of those acquainted 
with the original, it affords me pleasure to render justice to a young 
countryman of such promising talent, by the assurance that there never 
has been a better portrait of Baron Von Humboldt as he at present ap- 
pears (in hie 82d year) He himself has several times repeated to me not 
only his satisfaction, but his surprise and delight. I examined it with 

Cornelius, who after a careful study of it, told me it was admirable, a most 
happy likeness, designating with bis finger many points as indicating superior 
talent. Rauch also told me it was an admirable and perfect portrait far be- 
yond his expectations. He has himself just taken a bust of Baron Von Hum- 
boldt. ‘I therefore know,’ he remarked, ‘all the difficulties of the task, and 
Mr. Wight has completely triumphed over them. The style is large, yet un- 
pretending; there is an absence of all affectation and clap-trap; the speaking 
mouth, the living, transparent hair, the eyes, are truthfully and cleverly 
given, and we have the very spirit and character.’ He several times used the 
words, * perfect,’ and ‘superb.’ and recommended exhibiting it some days in 
the gallery of the Art Union, where I learn it now is. and where it will doubt- 
less attract the particular attention of the Berlin artists.” 

The picture having passed through the ordeal of the critical 
judges of the Art Union of Berlin, was sent to the United States. 
It remained for several months at the custom-house in New York, 
detained there and almost lost. At length, however, the 
painting was hunted up, secured and forwarded to Boston. At 
first it was carried to the store of Mr. A. A. Childs, the well 
known picture frame manufacturer and firm friend of the artist. 
Afterwards it was deposited in one of the large exhibition-rooms 
of the Boston Athenzeum, where it was examined as occasion 
served, by a multitude of people, citizens and foreigners, for a 
term of two years and upwards, after which, on Mr. Wight’s re- 
suming his residence in this country, it was returned to him, and 
in his busy and attractive studio in Boston, we are happy to say, 
this invaluable portrait remains to this present day. 
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Poet's Corner. 


SPRING. 


BY ALFRED TENNYSON. 
Dip down upon the northern shore, 
O sweet new year, delaying long ; 
Thou doest expectant nature wrong, 
Delaying long: delay no more. 


What stays thee from the clouded noons, 
Thy sweetness from its proper place? 
Can trouble live with April days, 

Or sadness in the summer moons? 


Bring orchis, bring the fox-glove spire, 
The little speedwell's darling blue, 
Deep tulips dashed with fiery dew, 

Laburnums, drooping-wells of fire. 


0 thou, new year, delaying long, 
Delayest the sorrow in my blood, 
That longs to burst a froven bud, 

And flood a fresher throat with song. 


STUDY. 


A. If I do this, what farther can I do? 

B. Why. more than ever. Every task thou dost 
Brings strength and capability to act. 
He who doth climb the difficult mountain’s top, 
Will the next day outstrip an idler man. 
Dip thy young brain in wise men’s deep discourse— 
In books, which though they freeze thy wit awhile, 
Will knit thee, i° the end, with wisdom.—CorNWALL. 


WITH A ROSE. 
Go, lovely Rose! 
Tell her that wastes her time and me, 
That now she knows 
When I resemble her to thee, 
How sweet and fair she seems to be.—WALLER. 


DESPAIRING LOVE. 


It were all one 
That T should love a bright particular star, 
And think to wed it, thou art so above me. 
SuaAKSPEARE. 


Editor's Easy Chair. 


GOSSIP WITH THE READER. 


— We are thinking of the maiden May, and how she 
will meet us, not how we shall greet her, for the minx 
knows that we are only too devoted. Will she come to 
us with blossoms in her hair, with grass and flowers in 
her delicate fingers, and a smile upon her lips’—or shall 
we see her creep along with slow and stately step, anda 
face of marble, with never a smile and never a flower, 
and “ nary grass,”’ making the whole atmosphere glacial. 
Great is his credulity who has faith in the smiles of May 
in this New England climate. We think of May-day 
with a shudder, and of troops of poor little bareheaded 
children crowned with wreaths of tissue-paper flowers 
trooping shivering about like tropic birds driven out 
their latitudes, yet trying to make believe it was jolly. 
We had hoped that the ‘*Great and General Court” 
would have immortalized itself by passing an act post- 
poning the first of May to the first of June. It would 
have been imitated by our sister States of New England, 
and great would have been the rejoicing thereat from the 
Aroostook to the Housatonic. We look to celebrate our 
May-day over a good coal fire. ‘Hail, gentle spring,” 
etc., etc...... Ullman has engaged for his coming season 
a new French prima donna—M lle. St. Urbain. The lady 
is said to be a pleasing, if not a great artist. .....Accord- 
ing to the New York Times, Gen. Morris declines the 
consulship to Havre; reasons, hard work and poor 
pay....-. A New York reporter calls a foundling baby 
* an infantile candidate for human misery.”’...... A late 
London paper records the earliness of spring in England. 
“The nightingale was heard in England on the 18th of 
February. That isa remarkable fact. It has been re- 
peatedly heard since; so the declaration may be believed. 
Over the greater part of the pasturage of the kingdom 
grass has not ceased to be green throughout the winter; 
and the roses and the honeysuckles put out shoots al- 
most as soon as their latest leaves dropped. All the 
spring flowers of our gardens welcomed, open-eyed, the 
coming of March. The elm, Lombardy poplar, and 
thorns, have burst their buds at the very beginning of 
the month, while the willow catkins have overhung the 
streams as in April...... The Broadway Theatre in New 
York has been demolished. It was built in 1847 by 
Alvah Mann, and for some time was the principal theatre 
in the city. Of late years it has been deciining in popu- 
larity, and has recently been almost wholly deserted. It 
will give place to a block of stores...... From a report 
printed in *‘ The Churchman,” it appears that the cor- 
poration of Trinity Church, New York, so far from pos- 
sessing the boundless wealth which some have suppesed, 
is in fact in a very unsafe financial position. The whole 
of its productive property consists of $207,669, invested 
in bonds and mortgages, and 789 city lots. These lots 
have been valued at over six millions, but as most of 
them are subject to long leases, the present actual value 
is so far below this estimate, that one of the committee 
fixes the actual amount of property owned by the cor- 
poration, after deducting its debts of $709.938, at about 
$2,856,236. ..... The Buffalo Express says: “It is proba- 
ble that at least 20,000 tons of iron. costing $550,000, 
will be consumed by our iron works during the coming 
year.”......Several vineyards are about to be started in 
Kalamazoo, individuals being moved thereto by the 
profits growing out of the culture, and the -presumed 
adaptation of the soil and climate of that place to the 


purpose. ..... The Spanish Cuba fleet, comprising thirty- 


three vessels, mounting 402 guns, have been going 
through the annual naval exercises in the Cuban wa- 


-ters......The king of Naples suffered lately excruciating 
torments from a disease in the articulation of the thigh 
bone. We suppore he thought, during his tortures, of the 
unmerited agonies he had inflicted on hundreds of politi- 
cal prisoners, incarcerated in loathsome dungeons, for the 
crime of loving their country...... To any one desirous 
of commencing the study of the Welsh language—the 
language of poetry and heroism—we commend the follow- 
ing libellous parapreph: When the tower of Babel was 
being built, the workmen all spoke one tongue. Just at 
the very instant when the ‘*confusion” occurred, a 
mason, trowel in hand, called fora brick. The assistant 
was so long in handing it to him that he incontinently 
flew into a towering passion, and discharged from the 
said trowel a quantity of mortar, which entered the 
other's windpipe just as he was stammering out an ex- 
euse. The air, rushing through the poultice-looking 
mixture, caused a spluttering and gurgling, which, 
blended with the half-formed words, became that lan- 
guage ever since known as Welsh...... The “Great and 
General Court” of Massachusetts comes together again 
in September. It was prorogued with decorum, after the 
usual vote of thanks to the able presiding officers of 
both branches. That to Mr. Charles Hale, the youngest 
speaker who ever presided over a Massachusetts House of 
Representatives, must have been peculiarly gratifying, 
from the fact that the order was proposed by General 
Cushing. the great leader of the opposition party. Mr. 
Hale well deserved the compliments paid him in the 
speeches of General Cushing and other members. He 
has exhibited rare ability, courtesy, promptitude and 
impartiality, and a perfect knowledge of parliamentary 
rules...... The Newburyport Herald says that among 
those trees whose ages have been ascertained, the elm bas 
been known to live more than 350 years; the chestnut, 
600; the cedar, 800; the oak, from 1000 to 1500; and 
some of the woods of the tropics for 3000, 4000, and 5000 
years...... The Haytien journals contain a curious re- 
cital of the sitting of the senate at Hayti, in which Gen. 
Geffrard took the oath as president. The gold crown of 
the ex-emperor was placed upon the table, and the new 
president, taking a little hammer iu his band, said he 
would not break the bauble—that would be an act of 
vandalism—but he would give it three ‘ symbolical” 
strokes, after which it should be placed in the public 
treasury, ‘- where it would be appreciated at its proper 
value.’ This was accordingly done, and the president 
retired amidst the acclamations of the assembly. .....lu- 
got Arnott, one day, while panting with the asthma, was 
almost deafened by the noise of a bawling fellow, selling 
oysters. extravagant rascal!” said Hugot; he 
has wasted in two seconds as much breath as would have 
served me fora month ”...... There are bow many men 
in San Francisco whose families are in a state of destitu- 
tion, who a few years ago were worth hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars. Speculation in real estate ruined them. 
One family that were intensely aristocratic during the 
inflated days, now keep boarders and take in wash- 
ing...... An edition of the Bible, brought from the East 
in the sixth century, and found in the archives of the 
Vatican by the late Caydinal Mai, the discoverer of 
Cicero's Republic, is attracting the attention of the press 
in Europe...,..After the Burns celebration we expected 
to be flooded with poet-wry, written in the lowland Scotch 
dialect, by amateurs, and bearing as much resemblance 
to the language of Burns and Hogg as ‘ Carpenter's 
Gothic” to York Minster and Notre Dame. Fortunately 
our fears were unfounded, only two or three mock-Scotch 
poems having been evolved from the excitement. ..... We 
learn that Mrs. Lydia A. Jenkins has been invited by the 
students of Lombard University (Galesburg, Ill.) to de- 
liver the Occasional Address at the annual commence- 
ment at that institution. on Thursday the 9th of June 
next .....The efficacy of camphor as an antidote for 
strychnine, was recently tested at Petersburg, Va. The 
patient, who had taken two grains of strychnine, was 
not seen until tetanic and epileptic spasms had inter- 
vened; but after administering several grains of camphor, 
the patient recovered. ..... Dr. Henry West, known very 
extensively as a seventh son doctor, died lately in Ches- 
ter, N. H., aged 78. Patients who visited him professed 
to believe that he cured them by laying his hands 
on the parts afllicted...... Goverument is making ar- 
rangemeuts to station detachments of cavalry along the 
route to Denver City, Western Kansas, for the protection 
of emigrants. The red-skins will have to look out for 
Uncle Sam's boys...... The Abend-Zeitung says thata 
brother in-law of Baron Gerolt, the Prussian minister at 


Washington, is a newspaper carrier in New York. We , 


hope the newspaper carrier will acknowledge the relation- 
ship, provided the Prussian minister behaves him- 
self .....The recent conviction of Aricl Martin, at Mont- 
pelier, is the first capital conviction that has occurred in 
Vermont for twenty-five years...... A beautiful watch- 
chain, formed of a series of links, cut from a single piece 
gf the cannel coal of Kanawha, Va, has been exhibited 
at Petersburg...... The new hall of the United States 
Senate allows seats fora hundred senators.... .We have 
received the first number of a very handsome sheet called 
the Conservatory Journal, devoted to establishing a 
Massachusetts Conservatory of Art, Science, and Ilistori- 
cal Relics.” It is published at 15) Summer Street. .... _- The 
Sorghum syrup has been very generally cultivated in 
many sections of Michigan, and great quantities have 
been manufactured. In many families no other sweeten- 
ing is used except for tea and coffee. ..... Jonathan Pan- 
coast, who worked on the first public building erected at 
Washington, died lately in that city, aged 91. He was a 
native of Burlington, N. J...... During the past winter 
there have been forty odd steamships plying between 
New York and European ports, and only two of them 
have been Americans. ..... Three murderers were lately 
exgcuted at New Orleans all on one scaffold, and each 
making a confession just before being launched into 
eteruity......A curious circumstance recently occurred 
in Paris atasale by auction of the books, engravings, 
etc., of an artist. A lot, consisting af lithographs, was 
about to be knocked down for 13 francs, when a picture 
dealer perceived in an envelope in the midst of them a 
number of 200 franc notes, and a security for 950 francs 
of rente. He called the attention of the auctioneer to 
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the circumstance, and the whole was given to the artist's 
heir. The public, in hope of finding other treasures in 
the other lots, bid so spiritedly for them that 6000 franes 
were realized for what was scarcely worth 3000......Po- 
liteness goes a great ways towards ensuring success in 
business. Henry Ward Beecher in remarking upon it 
says: An impudent clerk can do almost as much in- 
jury to a store as the neglect of the proprietor to adver- 
tise his wares...... The Honolulu Friend says that Capt. 
8. G. Moore, late master of the Morning Star, is contem- 
plating the publication of a volume embracing incidents 
of his twenty years of sea-life, including the history of 
the first trips of the Morning Star to Marquesas and 
Micronesia. .....As a contrast to the high rents prevail- 
ing in this part of the world, we notice an advertisement 
in a Scotch paper of a furnished mansion, shooting over 
800 acres, ten acres of grounds round the house, first- 
rate trout-fishing, and every convenience for a gen- 
tleman’s family, for $759 a year...... The Glenn's Falls 
(N. Y ) Messenger says that in consequence of a rheu- 
matic disease, Elliott Barnett, of Chester, has been com- 
pelled to lie on his back, entirely helpless, for twenty 
years, and it is impossible for him to lie in any other pos- 
ture. His sufferings are terrible, fet he is always re- 
signed and cheerful. ..... Dr. Buckland in charming 
book, *“‘ The Curiosities of Natural History,’ narrates 
the extraordinary circumstance of a bea constrictor 
gulping down his blanket during the night, a feat not 
less wonderful than that of threading a sheep or an ox 
through his narrow gullet. ..... Another Paris sensation 
is the setting up of a brilliant butcher shop. Its sign is 
immense. It is at the corner of the Kue Tronchet and 
the Rue Neuve-des-Nathurins. Its tables and counters 
are all white marble, on supports of porphyry, or white 
marble on silver caryatide. A fountain of water, six feet 
in diameter, plays in the centre of the shop, and vases of 
flowers and shrubs are disposed about with taste. 


Foreign Jntelligence. 


Matters in General. 

The doings of the Peace Congress engage universal 
attention, and give rise to various speculations abroad. 
The retrograde movement of the French emperor, while 
it has cause] dissatisfaction among the military, may be 
said to have increased his general popularity—for that a 
majority of the French nation was opposed to war is in- 
dubitable. It is said that the emperor appears much 
care-worn of late, and it is declared that he lives in dread 
of assassination by Italian poignards.—The Great East- 
ern steamer, it is said, will be ready for sea in Jess than 
four months.—Prince Napoleon is now said to be endeav- 
oring to allay the war fever in Sardinia, notwithstanding 
the gasconading tone he has assumed all along.—The 
French journals persist in attributing the first step to- 
ward a peace congress to the emperor of Russia.—The 
financial situation of India causes a great deal of anxiety 
to the British government.—It is said that the work to 
be done in the harbor of Galway to make it a complete 
packet station will cost 300,000 pounds.—At the conclave 
of cardinals, the pope, alluding to the evacuation of his 
States by foreign troops, denied having said that he was 
strong enough to dispense with foreign aid, as a secular 
and warlike prince might have declared. Ilis holiness 
declared that he had been compelled to demand the re- 
moval of the foreign garrisons with the sole purpose of 
avoiding the danger of a general conflagration.—The 
Gazeta of Milan confirms the news of the assassination 
of Signor Rapamonti, a journalist, at Pavia. 


Relics of 1814 

In digging up an elm tree near St. Ouen, France, a 
cavity was discovered which contained a certain quantity 
of bones. recognized by surgical authority as human. 
Several skulls were evidently Kalmuc in character. One 
of these had a dent. seemingly caused by a sabre-stroke. 
These bones recall one of the episodes of the invasion of 
France by the allies. In 1814, the town of St. Denis had 
to defend itself against an entire division of the Russian 
army under General Kornileff. Sanguinary combate 


took place in the environs, and it was probably in conse-_ 


quence of one of these battles that Cossacks were interred 
in the spot where the tree was dug up. 


Lamartine. 

The Paris correspondent of the London Literary Ga- 
zette states that recently the emperor sent M. de la Gue- 
ronuiere to M. Lamartine, desiring him to say that he 
intended to propose to the Corps Legislatif a vote of 
100.000 francs to be paid to Lamartine during his life- 
time. The poet refused, begged M de la Gueronniere to 
request the emperor to give up any design of the kind, 
adding—** J should be obliged to refuse the sum if voted, 
for I cannot recognize the emperor merely because he 
makes his power serve my convenience, having refused 
to acknowledge that power when it oppressed me in com- 
mon with my fellow-citizens.” 


Round the World. 

A scientific and industrial exhibition is being organ- 
ized in Antwerp, for a voyage round the world. A yes- 
sel has been chartered, and is being fitted up for the 
accommodation of passengers. The price demanded for 
the whole voyage, including provisions, is 4000 francs 
(about £160) for each cabin passenger. 


Verdi’s New Opera. 

Verdi is now engaged in writing an opera, the story of 
which is taken from the awful history of Beatrice Cenci. 
This is quite characteristic of Verdi, who, as he delights 
in the romantically terrible to a degree which no other 
composer has shown, has now found a theme that cannot 
be surpassed for intensity of horror. 


Ristori. 

The great Italian tragedian with her troupe is now in 
Paris. Attached to the company is Madame Santoni, 
one of the best actresses in Italy, who consents to take 
the secondary parts. A brother of Madame Ristori has 
gone to Piedmont to enroll himself under the banner of 
Garibaldi. 


Freaoch Africa, 

There is a disturbance fu French Africa. The French 
no sooner wenken their forces there, than the natives 
show signs of a rebellious disposition. They were quiet 
during the Russian war, but they appear to be disposed 
so to act as to make a diversion in favor of Austria, with- 
out probably ever having heard of her. 


Curious Discovery. 

Ata recent vale of manuscripts, ete., in Paris, thero 
was in the catalogue a manuscript memoir presented by 
a Breton admiral to King Louls X1V., containing a plan 
of operations for a descent upon the coast of England. 
Before the sale came off, the memoir was bought in on 
the emperor's account. 


Shakspeare’s Tomb. 

It is stated in English papers that Shakespeare's tomb 
is soon to have the shrill whistle of railroad progress to 
disturb the calm air around it. The ‘first sod” was 
turned lately on a projected railroad between the town 
of Stratford-on-Avon and Hatton. * To this complexion 
must we come at last.” 


London Religious Ministrations. 

From a return made to the bishop of London by his 
clergy, it appears that the annual cost of the ministra- 
tions of the Episcopal Church in London is over twelve 
dollars to each man, woman and child belonging to the 
Episcopal congregation. 

Tuscany. 

letters from Tuscany state that the government had 
lately seized a pamphlet containing a protest against the 
treaties concluded between Austria and Tuscany. This 
pamphlet was signed by Ridolfi, Rirasoli, Peruzzi, and 
other Italian patriots. 


American News via London. 

The London Daily Standard of March 25, in its sum- 
mary of American news, says ** An attempt was made to 
burn down the town of Boston during the sitting of the 
legislature, which caused great excitement, and both 
houses adjourned for a time.” 


African Cotton. 

Capitalists in England are turning their attention to 
the cultivation of cotton in Africa. Lord Palmerston has 
predicted that Great Britain will obtain the principal 
part of its cotton from that country within thirty or 
forty years hence. 


Death of an Artist. 

Belgium has lost the Nestor of her artists, the painter 
C. Cels, who died eighty years old. He was a pupil of 
David, and at his time an esteemed painter of historical 
and religious subjects. 

Bequest to Lamartine. 

The Jottrnal de Saone-et-Loire states that a young 
lady named Martin, who resided at L’Aigle (Orne), lately 
died, bequeathing to M. de Lamartine a farm and a 
house in the town. 

Wew Bank. 

A new bank of the Credit Mobilier is about to be estab- 
lished at Paris. with the consent of the emperor, under 
the patronage of Count de Morny. It is considered a 
sign of peace. 

Postage Reduction. 

The single rate of letter postage between the United 
States and the kingdom of Denmark (by the Bremen or 
Hamburg mail) has been reduced from 25 to 15 cents. 


Statue of O’Connell. 

The foundation stone of a statue to the memory of 
the late Daniel O'Connell was recently laid at Enuis, in 
the presence of a great concourse of persons. 


Hallam’s Successor. 

Mr. Grote, the historian of Greece, is the successor of 
the late Mr. Hallam, the historian of the English Con- 
stitution, as a trustee of the British Museum. 


Jerome Bonaparte. 

Jerome Bonaparte, the survivor of all the brothers 
and sisters of Napoleon I., * still lives,” at the age of 
76. He was the youngest of the family. 


Lectures on Currency. 

Sir Archibald Alison is lecturing in Glasgow. on the 
Currency Laws, showing their effect on the profits of 
trade and wages of labor. 

Switzerland. 

The Federal Council has raised the tax on horses ex- 
ported out of the federal territory to 40 frances. The 
ordinary duty is only 59 frances. 

The Crimean War. 

Mr. Kinglake, M P., the well-known author of Eothen, 
is deeply engaged upon his history of the war in the 
Crimea. 

Austria, 

Austria is ‘hard up.’ and an agent has gone to Eng- 

land to raise another loan as speedily as possible. 


NEW PUBLIJATIONS. 


lire or Pitt. By Macautay. New York: 

Delisser & Proctor, 508 Broadway. 18mo. pp 227. 

Another admirable volume of the “ Household Libra- 
ry.” The life of Pitt was never better sketched than by 
Macaulay, and it is one with which every well informed 
person should be familiar. The publishers have judi- 
ciously prefaced it by a sketch of the Earl of Chatham. 
Boston: Brown, Taggard & Chase, 20 Cornhill. 


Lire oF Freperick THe Great. By Macaunay. New 

York: Deliseer & Proctor. 1I8mo. pp. 227. 

This biography is universally regarded as the most 
brilliant of all the lives that Macaulay has penned. It is 
preceded by a sketch of the author from the pen of 0. W. 
Wight. This ‘* Household Library ” is issued in pocket 
form, in large type, and strongly bound. It deserves the 
success it meets with. Boston: Brown, Taggard & 
Chase. 29 Cornhill. 


New Music —Oliver Ditson & Co., 277 Washington 
Street, have published ** Farewell,” a song, words by 
Francis De Haes Janvier, music by Joseph F. Duggan; 
‘1 know not why I love thee,” words by F. Millie, Eeq., 
music by C. Gustave Fitze; * Tell us, Fairies,’ song 
from Stratton’s operatta of “ Fairy Grotto,” and “ The 
Forester,” a quartette. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


287. 


TO ADVERTISERS —The immense 

circulation of the PicrortaL makes it a vehicle of ad- 
yertisement that is rarely offered to the public. Another 
fact which greatly euhances the value of the PicTroRtaL 
as an advertising medium is. that it is preserved, and not 
destroyed after being read, being regularly bound up 
every six months, so that each advertisement (all being 
placed on the inside of the paper) becomes a permanent 
card of the advertiser's business for years to come. 

Cm Teams FOR ADVERTISING.— Twenty-five cents per 
line. Advertisements must be sent in two weeks in ad- 
vance of the period of their publication, as our large 
editioa occupies fourteen days in printing Address 

M M BALLOU, Publisher and Proprietor, 

No. 22 Winter Street. 


Waiches, Jewelry, 
Silver Ware, 
Plated Ware, 
Clocks, Bronzes, 
Gas Fixtures, 
H. B. STANWOOD & Co., 


No 253 WASILINGTON STREET, 
9 doors below Winter Street. 


ECONOMY IN BURNING GAS. 
Parchase Johnson's 
Patent Burner, 
Warranted to save 25 per cent. 
For sale at 
H. B. STANWOOD & Co.’s, 
GAS FIXTURE STORE, 


No. 258 WASHINGTON STREET, 
9 doors below Winter Street. ap3o0 2w 


Brown's Bronchial Troches. 

Brown's Bronchial Troches. 

Great benefit in affections of Bronchial Organs.” 
DR. J. F. W. LANE, BOSTON. 


ORANGE FLOWER LOTION 
18 ACERTAIN AND AGREEABLE REMEDY FOR THE 
REMOVAL OR PREVENTION OF 


PIMPLES, 
| PIMPLES, 
PIMPLES, 

FRECKLES, 

FRECKLES, 

FRECKLES, 


TAN AND SUNBURN, 
TAN AND SUNBURN, 
TAN AND SUNBURN, 


and all eruptions on the face and skin. It is particularly 
recommended to Gentlemen to prevent Soreness after 
Shaving, and for preventing Eruptions which so often 
foilow. {ts use will also freshen the skin and complex- 
iva, gradually removing Pimples arising from whatever 
cause. ORLANDO TOMPKINS, 
ap30.4weop 271 Washington, cor. of Winter Street. 


PAPER WAREHOUSE. 
GRANT, WARREN & Co., 

Nos 89 anv 03 MILK STREET, anp 94 CONGRESS ST., 
Importers and Dealers in all descrip- 
tions of Paper, Paper Stock, and 
Manufacturers’ Materials. Print- 
ing, Writing, and Colored 
Papers, of every varicty, 
MADE TO ORDER. 

ap30 38m 


( AKLAND INSTITUTE.—A FAMILY AND DAY 
SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. Neepuam PLary, 
ASS. 

Summer Term begins WEDNESDAY, May 4. 


The location of this School, 11 I-2 miles from Boston, 
and accessible foom all points by New York and Boston 
Railroad, is healthful and beautiful. Institute Buildings 
new, spacious and convenient. Course of Study in- 
cludes a Classical, Scientific and Art Department. Prin- 
cipal aided by teachers of the first ability. Recreations— 
Calisthenics, Horseback-Riding, Archery, Floriculture. 

References :—Rev B Sears, D D, Providence, R. [.; 
Ilon G. 8. Boutwell, Secretary of Massachusetts Board of 
Elucation, Boston; Rev. E. ILlitcheock, D D , Amherst, 
Mass.; Hon. A. H. Rice Rev. B. Stow, D. D., Hon. Thom- 
as Russell, Boston; Rev. G@. W. Samson, D. D., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Circulars at bookstore of Ticknor & Fields, music stores 
of Russell & Tolman and 0. Ditson, horticultural store of 
Curtis & Cobb, Washington Street, Boston, or by appli- 
cation to A. ILARVEY, Principal. 


BOOTS AND SHOES. 
HENRY H. TUTTLE, 
Nos. 259 anp 261 WASHINGTON STREET, 


Is receiving by every steamer to this port, PARIS MADE 
Boots anp Suoks. Of American manufacture, his assort- 
ment is very full and complete, comprising all the most 
desirable styles for Ladies. Gentlemen, Misses, Boys and 
Children. 4w ap30 


THE GRAND AQUARIA, 
—AT THE — 


AQUARIAL GARDENS, 
NO. 21 BROMFIELD STREET, 


SUSY PUBLISHED. 
GROBE’S NEW METHOD 


FOR 
THE PIANO-FORTE. 


GOOD Instruction Book for the Piano has long 

been wantiog, and Mr. Cuartes Grove has per- 
formed the labor iu getting this oue up in a most adiir- 
able aud satisfactory manner — Lt will prove itself to be 
one of the must valuabie guides in the rustruction of the 
art of playing the Piauo. 

Considering the author's well-known capability and 
long and unremitting devotion to tne task of elementary 
teaching, we have strong reason to hope that the public 
are now to be furnished with a thorough, systematic, pro- 
gressive and entertaining metho tor tue Piano. 

We can confidently rec i it to teachers and pu- 
pils as better adapted to the purposes of ¢/ementary in- 
struction than any others witu which we are acquainted. 

The plan pursued iu this work is substantially the 
Same as that developed in Vllendorff's method of teach- 
ing languages. Lt commences witn the sisiplest elements. 
The progress made will be gradual, so that every step will 
be perfectly intelligible, aud be reudered of positive value 
to the pupil. Every difficulty is wet with singly, and, 
after thorough analysis, overcome by practice. 

This metaod wili, undoubtedly, provide teachers with 
& well digested, progressive aud entertaining plan by which 
a souud and correct Kuowledge of the art of playing the 
Piau0 may be acquired, with comparatively littie 
and iu 80 short a space of time as will almost seem iu- 
credible to those who nave confined themselves to some 
of the fedcous systems heretofore in use 

This work contains len engraved fizures, illustrating the 
differeut positions of the hands aud fugers; and aisoa 
likeuess of the author. 

lts typographical avcuracy and appearance have never 
been Ww any musical work that has becetofore 
been issued from the press ju this or any other country. 

_ ‘Lhe price of the Work will be 2 50—bouud in cloth, 
S83. Copies will be sent by mail, free of postage, on the 
receipt of the marked price. 


LEE & WALKER, 
PUBLISHERS, 
No 722 CHESTNUL STREET, PUILADELPHIA, 
And for sale by all Music Dealers in the United States. 


Vegetable Pulmonary Balsam. 


TS STANDARD REMEDY FOR ALL PULMONARY 
DISEASES.— Extensively used, tested and approved 
in New England, Canada, and the British provinces dur- 
ing a period of THIRTY YEARS by Eninent Physi- 
cians, Curgymen, Professors of Colleges, Theological Sem- 
inaries, Screntific and Distinguished Public Men,—and in 
fact by all classes in the community. See certificates in 
pamphlets and wrapper to bottles. 
0G> Beware or Counterretts AND Imitations! 
Inquire for the article by its wioLe NAME, 
* VEGETABLE PULMONAKY BALSAM.” 

Prepared only by REED, CUTLER & CO., Druggists, 
33 India Street, Boston, Mass., and sold by apothecaries 
aud country merchanty geuverally. Price, large size, $1; 
small size, 50 cents. lidw3m. lu 


BOGLE'S WIGS AND FAIR WORK. 


FAINRUEST to nature, irreproachable in style, and per- 
fect ia fit. NONE cau equal them. Sole agent for 
tue Royal Transparent Parting. 
BOGLE’S ELECTRIC HAIR DYE, 
best and cheapest in the world. Try—be convinced. 
Prices, 50 cents, $1 00, aud $1 50. 

Age YOU GerTinG BaLp! is your Hair Turning Gray? 
Bogle’s Hy perion Fluid is the great restorer of Hair,—all 
others are based on this great discovery. and are sham 
imitations.” Prices, 25 cents. 50 cents, 75 cents, $1 00, 
and $150. Sold by druggists throughout the United 
States and Canadas. 

Proprictor, W. BOGLE, 202 Washing- 
ton Street, Boston, opposite the Marlboro Hotel. 

Every article for the toilet to be had at Bogle’s 
Bazaar. 4w 


ARTISTS MATERIALS, 

M. J. WHIPPLE & Co., 35 CORNHILL, BOSTON, 
\ HOLESALE and Retail Dealers in supplies for Ar- 
tists and Painters, including Winsor & Newton's 
superior Tube Oil Colors, Canvass, Moist and Water 
Colors, Powder Colors, aud all other materials of the finest 
quality, for the use of artists, either in oil cr water colors. 
M. J. W. & Co. give their particular attention to the 
sule of Artists’ Materials especially, and tieir stock of the 
best quality in this respect, is the largest and most 
comprehensive to be found in this city, and 
is not surpassed by that of any other stock im this 

country. 
A liberal discount to the Trade and others buying in 
quantities. 


Browna’s Bronchial Troches. 
Brown’s Bronchial Troches. 
Great service in subduing Hoarseness.”” 


REV. DANIEL WISE, NEW YORK. 


WISTAR’S BALSAM OF WILD CHERRY. 
T HIS REMEDY has long commended itself to the 

most favorable opinion of all by its remarkable effica- 
cy in relieving, healing a: d curing the most obstinate 
and painful cases of CouGus, CoLps, INFLUENZA, Sore 
TuRoAt, INFLAMMATION OF THE LUNGS, Broncuitis, 
ING CouGHy and Croup, while CONSUMPTION in many 
instances has succumbed to its influence when all other 
known remedies had failed to relieve. 

The wide-spread and general use of this Balsam, to- 
gether with the great good it has performed for the last 
quarter of a century, proves emphatically that the past 
has discovered no remedy approaching it in value. 

The only Gexuine is prepared by SETH W. FOWLE & 
CO., Boston, and is for sale every where. 7 3m. 


Brown's Bronchial Troches. 
Brown's Bronchial Treches. 
* Contain no Opium or anything injurious.” 


DR. A A. HAYES, CILEMIST, BOSTON. 


Brown’s Bronchial 'Troches. 
Brown’s Bronchial Troches. 
* Preeminently the first and best.” 
KEV. HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


PROFITABLE EMPLOYMENT. 

LEASE TO READ THIS!—Agents Wanted!—Extra 
inducements for 1859! All persons IN WANT OF 
EMPLOYMENT will at once receive our Catalogue of 
Books for the new year, prepaid, by forwarding us their 
address. Particular attention is requested to the liberal 
offers we make to all persons engagiug in the sale of our 
Large Type Quarto PICTORIAL FAMILY BIBLE, with 
about Oue Thousand Engravings. On receipt of the es- 
tublished price. Six Dollars, the Pictorial Family Bible, 
with a well bound Subscription Book, will be carefully 
boxed, and forwarded by express, at our risk and ex- 
pense, to any central town or village in the United States, 
excepting those of California, Oregon and Texas. Our 
books are sold only by canvassers, and are well known to 

be the most saleable. Address, postpaid, 

ROBERT SEARS, Publisher, 
No. 181 William Street, New York. 


Brown’s Bronchial Troches. 
Brown’s Bronchial Troches. 


“TI have proved them excellent for Whooping Cough.” 
REV. Hl. W. WARREN, BOSTON. 
BAKER'S PREMIUM CHOCOLATE. 
W. BAKER & Co.’s 
AMERICAN, FrencH, Hom@opatnic, AND VANILLA PREMIUM 
CHocorate, PREPARED Cocoa, Broma, Cocoa Paste, 


Cocoa Sticks, So.un.e Hommopatuic aANpD Diete- 
TIC COCOA, COCOA SHELLS AND CRACKED Cocoa, 


Celebrated as nutritive, saiutary and delicious beverages, 


For more than three-fourths of a century, are manufac- 
tured from Cocva of the finest quality, and warranted 
superior to any other Cocoa Preparations made in the 
United States. As nourishment for children, invalids, 
and persons in health, and as substitutes for Tea and 
Coffee in Nervous and Dyspeptic cases they are invaluable 
and recommended by the most eminent physicians. 

For sale by their agents, D. C Murray, New York; 
Wm. 8. Grant, Philadelphia; T. V. Brundige, Baltimore; 
Kennett, Dudley & Co., Cincinnati; and by Grocers 
geverally. WALTER BAKER & Co., 

6m* 13 Dorchester, Mass. 


Brown's Bronchial Troches. 
Brown's Bronchial Troches. 
** T heartily unite in the above commendation.” 


REV. M. SCHUYLER, ST. LOUIS. 


TS magnificent display of one of the most fascinat 
ing phenomena of nature is now open to the public 
from 9 o'clock A. M. to 10 P. M. 

These Ocean and River Conservatories are the most 
exquisitely interesting subjects to contemplate ever yet 
presented to the admiring gaze of mankind by the hand 
of taste and refinement. They present us with a strik- 
ing and perfect illustration of Lift beneath the waters, 

Admission, 25 cents; children under ten years of age, 
cents. CUTTING & BUTLER, Proprietors. 


Brown’s Bronchial Troches. 
Brown's Bronchial Troches. 
* Trecommend their use to Public Speakers ” 
KEV. E. H. CHAPIN, NEW YORK. 
( NE HUNDRED SONGS OF IRELAND. 


J Music and Words. Price, in boards, 50 centa; pa- 
per, 38 cents. 


Publixhed by OLIVER DITSON & Co., 
277 WASILINGTON STREET 
PARSONS & GIBRBY, 
STAMPERS OF EMBROIDERIES, 
3m15 NO. 3 WINTER SCREET. 


THE AMERICAN HOUSE, 
HANOVER STREE?, BOSTON, 


IS THE LARGEST AND BEST ARRANGED HOTEL 
IN NEW ENGLAND. 
Possessing all the modern improvements and conveniences 
for the accommodstion of the travelling public. 

8 ecow3m. LEWIS RICE, Proprictor. 


Brown's Bronchial Troches, 
Brown's Bronchial Troches. 
* A simple and elegant combination for Coughs. §c.” 


DR. G. F. BIGELOW, BOSTON. 


1 PAGES of Popular Sheet Music for 10 cents. 
“OUR MUSICAL FRIEND,” issued weekly. #5 
per year. Hi. W. SWETT & Co., 
2wl7 128 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


SEWING MACHINES. 
RATT’S Tight Stitch Machines. Price $25 to $85. 
Also PRATT'S Improved Carpet Sweepers. Price $250. 
Agents wanted. Apply at 54 Elm Street. Sw ll 


CHLOROSIS., 

rPMIE prime cause of this disease is a diminution of the 

red globules of the blood, from a deficiency of the 
iron which is an essential ingredient in their composition. 
The PERUVIAN SYRUP presents this necessary iron, 
as a protoxide, the only form in which this element can 
enter the vital fluid,as proved by physiological chemistry. 
The result is, of course, a speedy cure. 


MEERSCHAUM 
IPES AND 'TUBES of every variety of style and 
finish. Also, TRIMMINGS and FRENCH WOOD 
PIPES. Pipes MOUNTED and repaired at short notice. 
F. BROWN, Apothecary, 
16 tf No. 68 Washington Street. 


MERCANTILE CLUB. 


15 Street, Boston, Mass. 

GENTLEMEN ,—This establishment is entirely on a new 
principle, and is strictly for the Mercantile Interest 
There is, from 11 to 12 1-2 o'clock each day, a Lunch,and 
a Table d’Hote from 1 to 4 o'clock, strictly on the Club 
House principle. There are regular files of the journals 
of the United States and Europe, embracing Mercantile, 
Literary, Political and Sporting matter. There is a Bul- 
letio of the current events happening each day. 

We have the honor to extend an invitation to gentle- 
men, assuring them that they will meet with nothing 
but a strictly gentlemanly intercourse. 

RUSSELL SMITH, 
THOMAS WILSON, 
apl6 tf PROPRIETORS. 


NEW TRIMMINGS 
F. W. COBB’S, 18 Winter Street. 


HE attention of the Ladies is invited to the extensive 
assortment of new styles of trimming gocds just 
opened. 


Chenille Fringes—new colors, 


Pompom, 
Pompinett, 
Pompadour, 
Dahlia Trimmings, 
ap23 4w cte., Cte., ete., ete. 


Brown’s Bronchial Troches. 
Brown’s Bronchial Troches. 


* Very beneficial in clearing the throat when compelled to 
speak though suffering from Cold.” 
REV. S. J. P. ANDERSON, ST. LOUIS. 


JICTURES FOR GRECIAN AND ANTIQUE 
PAINTING are only published by 


J. E. TILTON & Co., 
161 Washington Street, Boston, 
Who forward them, postpaid (with full and special diree- 
tions how to paint). to any address. Send fora list and 
other information gratis. 


Dealers and teachers supplied. 8 eow3m. 


Brown's Bronchial Troches. 
Brown's Bronchial Troches, 
“4 friend having tried many remedies for Asthma with 

no benefit, found relief from the Troches.” 
REV. D. LETTS, FRANKFORT, ILL. 


DESIGNING AND WOOD ENGRAVING, 
KILBURN & MALLORY, 
96 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 


Rerer TO BaLLou’s 8m 12 


GRAY’S $30. 
Double Thread Sewing Machine. 


tf L. TURNER, Agt., No. 63 Court St. ap23 


NEW GoopDs 


FOR SPRING AND SUMMER WEAR. 
A FULL ASSORTMENT OF 


LADIES’ DRESS GOODS. 
8. J. WILCOX & Co., 


Batiou's Burpine, 24 Winter Street. 


SILKS! SILKS!! 

A LARGE ASSORTMENT IN NEW STYLES OF 
CHOICE GOODS, 
Which we offer at our usual Low Prices. 
Ss. J. WILCOX & CO., 

BuitpinG, 24 Winter STREET. 


BAREGE ROBES. 
A COMPLETE ASSORTMENT OF 
NEW AND ATTRACTIVE DESIGNS. 


S.J. WILCOX & Coss 
BuitpinG, 24 WinTeR STREET. 


8S. J. WILCOX & Co., 
INVITE ATTENTION TO THEIR ASSORTMENT OF 


LADIES’ SPRING GARMENTS. 
En New Styles, and of the most thorough 
MAKE AND FINISG. 
Buitpine, 24 Winter STREET. 
LADIES’ CLOAKING, 
In great variety, and of New Material. 
S. J. WILCOX & CO., 
Buitpine, No. 24 Winter Street. 
PARASOLS! PARASOLS!! 
A FULL AND VARIED ASSORTMENT. 
MADE ESPECIALLY TO OUR ORDER, 
BY THE BEST MANUFACTURERS. 
8. J. WILCOX & Co., 
BatLou’s BuitpinG, No. 24 WINTER STREET. 


BOYS’ WEAR GOODS. 


A FULL ASSORTMENT MAY NOW BE FOUND 
AT 


J. WEALCOX & Co.’s, 
Baiou’s No. 24 Winter STREET. 


O>- It has been a well known FACT 
for the past seventeen years, that the 
place to buy BOYS’ and YOUTHS’ 
CLOTHING is at No. 4 Brattle Street, 
and the assortment for the Spring of 
1859 will prove the truth of the asser- 
tion that no establishment in this 
country excels, if equals it, for variety 
and general adaptation to the wants 
of the public. 

J. WALTER READ, 


4wl7 Proprictor. 


BRILLIANT NOVELETTES! 
We have now on hand and for sale, the following bril- 
liant stories, in bound form, richly illustrated with large 
original engravings, and forming the cheapest books in 
price ever offered to the public. Every one of these 
werks was written expressly for this establishment, and 
the copyright is secured according to law We will send 
single copies by mail, post paid, for twenty cents each, or 
sit copies, post paid, for one dollar. 
HE SEA LARK: or, Tue Quaproon oF Louisiana. 
This is a graphic and romantic story of the land and 
sea, full of adventures and incident, developing a plot 
of much variety. By...... LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 
RODERICK THE ROVER: or, Tue Spit or tHe 
Wave. A romantic story of the Buccaneer times, of 
thrilling interest. By..,... LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 
THE CASTILIAN BRIDE: or, Tue Spanisn Cava- 
ueR. A Legend of Old Spain. This is a most charm- 
ing story of the time of Philip II., and the days of the 
Inquisition. SYLVANUS COBB, Jr. 
CAPTAIN BELT: or, Tue Buccaneer or THE Gur. 
A romantic Story of the Sea and the Shore. This is 
another of those graphic sea stories for which our au- 
thor is famous. By.....F. CLINTON BARRINGTON. 
THE SMUGGLER: or, Tue Secrets or tHe Coast. 
This is acknowledged to be Cobb’s greatest and best 
novelette, full to the brim of vivid incident, with a 
deeply interesting plot. By....SYLVANUS COBR, Jr. 
THE BLACK KNIGHT: or, Tue Wanperine Bone- 
MIAN. ‘This is a characteristic romance of the days of 
chivalry, written in our author’s usual taking style. 
BY. Dr. J H. ROBINSON. 
IVAN THE £ERF:: or, Tue Russian anv Cracassian. 
This is a well-told and highly graphic tale of life, do- 
mestic and military, in Russia, Turkey and Circassia. 
By..... AUSTIN C. BURDICK. 
THE SEA LION: or, Tue Privateer or tHE PeNorscor. 
This is a story of ocean life, told in the author’s usual 
style of interest. By........-. SYLVANUS COBB, Jr. 
THE OCEAN MARTYR: or, Tue Hunter Spy oF 
Vireinia. This is another favorite Revolutionary Story 
of Sea and Shore, for which the writer is so popular. 
By. SYLVANUS COBB, Jr. 
THE PHANTOM OF THE SEA: or. Tue Rep Cross 
AND THE CRESCENT. A story of Boston Bay and the 
Mediterranean. A nautical romance of vivid interest and 
great ingenuity of plot. By FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE 
RED HAND: or, Tue Crutser or THE ENGLIsH CHAN- 
NEL. A graphic nautical and land story of England 
during the times of Oliver Cromwell and the Com- 
monwealth. By........ F. CLINTON BARRINGTON. 
THE WITCH OF THE WAVE: or, Tue Rover's 
tive. ‘This isa true sea story, written by a true sea- 
man. It is as captivating a nautical story as Cooper's 
famous Red Rover. By..Capt. HENRY P. CILEEVER. 
PAUL LAROON: or, Tue Scource oF THe ANTILLES. 
This story is one which has been republished by us un- 
til we now present the fifteenth edition, and is said to be 
Mr. Cobb’s best By..........SYLVANUS COBB, Jr. 
Address M. M. BALLOU, Publisher, 
No. 22 Winter Street, Boston, Mass. 
OC For sale at all of the periodical depets. 
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